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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE New Year barely gets to 
its first quarter before funda- 
mental changes have come 
that seem to promise better 
times. To begin with, money 

is cheaper. The discount rate has fallen 
in every great financial centre of the world. 
This means capital for industry every- 
where. Much more quickly than most 
wise observers dared hope, Europe has 
come up from the Balkan War, which was 
both a drain and a menace, and struck 
a truce that gives fresh courage to capital 
and new expansion to trade. 

And this truce of trade abroad is an- 
swered by the “constitution of peace” at 
home. Seldom has the President put so 
much into a phrase. He speaks as a 
historian with insight and a prophet with 
vision, getting the real meaning of the 
twenty-year struggle of the people to con- 
trol great corporations. Of course, that 
struggle had to end in a democracy, as it 
is ending, with the supremacy of the people 
established ; but the President declares that 
it should also end in a spirit of justice 
and friendship. 

And Big Business seems to be answering 
in like manner. There is little of recrim- 
nation and much of give-and-take — and 


that is as it should be. In many ways it 
is the apple tree at Appomattox with Grant 
and Lee shaking hands. Or, to go back 
to that symbol of Anglo-Saxon justice 
and wisdom, it is King John meeting the 
barons at Runnymede. Then Magna 
Charta was the result; now the country 
will join the President in hoping that it 
may be a “new constitution of peace.” 

So the outlook is brightening. There 
will be discussion as to particular laws, 
but it will proceed in “an atmosphere of ac- 
commodation and mutual understanding.” 
In such an atmosphere it will be possible 
to frame a constitution just to the people 
and just to business — and it must be both. 

This is a picture of a democracy at its 
best. Such a tranquil moment in the 
great drama of our national life reveals 
the fundamental soundness of its struc- 
ture. Conflict is essential to its action, 
but it is an ordered conflict that moves for- 
ward to beneficent effects. And so all 
of us look confidently to the future. On 
every hand are evidences of a new resolu- 
tion inthe American people The frontiers 
of trade are being pushed far outward and 
the men of big business and the men of 
little business are about their tasks with 
new courage. 
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THE NEW TRUST PROGRAMME 


of President Wilson’s trust policy 

is that it has made new friends for 
the Administration in the most unexpected 
quarters. Thus a governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange describes the anti- 
trust message as “sound statesmanship 
and sound morality.”’ Even the most con- 
spicuous leaders in “Big Business’” — the 
very men against whom that policy is 
chiefly directed — approve the new pro- 
posals. Mr. Robert J. Dunham, vice- 
president of Armour & Company, says that 
he is reflecting the opinion of Mr. Armour 
himself in his statement that the Presi- 
dent’s ideas in the anti-trust message meet 
with “his hearty approbation.” Even 
political opponents forego the usual temp- 
tation to make party capital. Senator 
Lodge cheerfully accepts all the Presi- 
dent’s ideas on the new legislation. Rep- 
resentative Mann, the Republican leader 
in the House, clapped his hands while the 
President was reading the message, and, 
when it was finished, promised his aid in 
securing the passage of the bills. The 
opinions of many bank presidents, rail- 
road heads, and big manufacturers could 
be quoted, all indicating a general deter- 
mination to support the measures the chief 
purpose of which is to curb certain danger- 
ous practices of their own. 

A year or two ago, any such approval 
of a Presidential programme would have 
aroused prejudice against it. The “pro- 
gressive’ magazines and newspapers would 
have regarded it as conclusive evidence 
that the proposals favored the “special 
interests.” But these magazines and news- 
papers now approve the bills. In the 
main, these bills reflect the same ideas 
which Mr. Louis D. Brandeis — who can 
hardly be regarded as an emissary of Wall 
Street — has been advocating for several 
years. More important still, they reflect 
the principles that were set forth in the 
Democratic national platform nearly two 
years ago. “Big Business’ at that time 
did not approve these proposals. The 
banks, the railroads, and the trusts did not 
align themselves, to a man, in support of 
Mr. Wilson. Indeed, they denounced 
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with considerable emphasis the same ideas 
in a Presidential platform that they now 
approve in a Presidential message. 

Mr. Georg: W. Wickersham, one of the 
few voices that are raised in disapproval 
of the new policy, has an interesting ex- 
planation of this transformation of senti- 
ment. The mystery, he believes, is merely 
a product of literary style. The whole 
message is simply a form of artistic sooth- 
ing syrup. The President’s meticulous 
use of words and phrases acts like a kind 
of “intellectual chloroform.” 

Ingenious as this theory is, it is hardly 
satisfactory. The explanation is far sim- 
pler. Nearly two years have elapsed be- 
tween the writing of the Democratic plat- 
form and the writing of the President’s 
message. Those two years have revealed 
the President’s personality. This _per- 
sonality signifies a strong sense of justice, 
an absence of demagogism, a spirit of 
fairness. Business men know that changes 
are inevitably to be made in the way busi- 
ness is now carried on. There is no one 
they can more safely depend upon to make 
these changes fairly than Mr. Wilson. 
They are looking for the same thing that 
the “common people”’ were looking for a 
few years ago— a “square deal.” They 
are confident that they are going to get it. 


I] 


Back of Mr. Wickersham’s idea, how- 
ever, is at least one basic truth. The 
President’s proposals are more drastic 
than most people realize. Perhaps his 
most important ideas are the least spec- 
tacular. The public was well prepared for 
the prohibition of interlocking directorates, 
the creation of a trades commission, the 
definition bill, and the prohibition of hold- 
ing companies. Far-reaching as. several 
of these proposals are, they are probably 
less important than another proposal that 
many people have overlooked and that 
hits the trust abuse in a particularly vul- 
nerable point. This is the proposal that a 
private litigant shall have the benefit of a 
decision of the Supreme Court which is 
adverse to a combination, and that the 
statute of limitations shall not run while 
such a case is pending in the courts. 

Consider, for a moment, precisely what 
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this means in a concrete case. The 
American Tobacco Company built up its 
business by methods which the Supreme 
Court has declared to be illegal. These 
methods involved the absorption or de- 
struction of probably thousands of small 
concerns. According to the Sherman Act, 
every one of these concerns has a cause 
of action against the Tobacco Trust. If 
it can prove its case, it can collect in dam- 
ages three times the amount of money it 
has lost by this illegal competition. As 
the law has been hitherto, every litigant 
must institute his own case, and prove, 
all by his own efforts, that the American 
Tobacco Company is an illegal corpora- 
tion. That the Government has already 
proved this point avails him nothing; he 
must go over the same ground again and 
prove it himself. It took the United 
States Government, with all its financial 
resources, four tedious years to establish 
this proof. It spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and accumulated a dozen 
or more volumes of printed evidence. 
How can the man who keeps a little corner 
cigar store, or who has a small tobacco 
plant, undertake any such task as this? 
Consequently this section of the law has 
always been a dead letter. 

Under the proposed law, however, all 
that the little dealer would have to do would 
be to wait while the Government was 
prosecuting its suit. He need have no 
fear of losing time by the statute of lim- 
itations; for that statute would not begin to 
operate until the Government had ob- 
tained a decision. Once a decision has 
been obtained that the combination is 
illegal, the small dealer files his suit. He 
does not have to prove that the corpora- 
tion is illegal; the Supreme Court has al- 
ready decided that it is. All he has to, 
establish is that he has been damaged 
and then he can collect three times the 
amount of his injury. Small manufac- 
turers and dealers could probably have 
collected millions of dollars from the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company had they had the 
advantage of suchalaw. Hardly any one 
measure would be more likely to discour- 
age illegal practices by trusts. 

Mr. Wilson’s proposal that guilt shall 
be personal is also of far-reaching conse- 
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quence. Such a law, if literally enforced, 
means little less than a revolution in busi- 
ness management. Since the insurance 
scandals, “dummy directors” have. been 
recognized as great evils of modern cor- 
porate organization. There is a certain 
pride in seeing one’s name as a director 
in a big organization; there is a certain 
pleasure in arriving at meetings in time 
to take a ten- or twenty-dollar gold piece 
out of the plate. The insurance investi- 
gation disclosed one thrifty gentleman 
whose fees of this kind amounted to 
$8,000 a year. These emotions assume 
a secondary importance, however, when a 
director’s ignorance of violations of the 
Sherman Act is no protection against pun- 
ishment. When the natural consequence 
of dummy directorship is a term in prison 
the thing loses all its charm and the abuse 
is likely toend. The proposed law should, 
therefore, give us a new type of director 
— one who really directs, who keeps him- 
self informed about what his company is 
doing, who is an effective part of its man- 
agement. Such directors will be of vast 
benefit to the business of the country. 


IT] 


On the other hand, the provision that 
forbids interlocking directorates is not 
quite so sweeping as most people thought 
it would be. It prohibits the same man 
from being a director in more than one 
national or reserve bank. It stipulates 
that a man who is a director in certain cor- 
porations that have intimate business re- 
lationships with railroads — such as man- 
ufacturers of railroad supplies, banks, and 
the like — shall not also serve as a director 
of railroads. It does not, however, alto- 
gether forbid common directors in general 
industrial organizations. Business men 
have complained that thousands of inter- 
locking directorships in industry are en- 
tirely harmless — that some of them are 
even helpful to the public. The new 
anti-trust proposals do not interfere with 
them. A man who transforms himself 
into an interlocking director of this kind, 
however, needs to keep a close watch upon 
his activities. For if two such corpora- 
tions are prosecuted for restraining trade the 
fact that their directorates interlock will be 
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taken as presumptive evidence of the sup- 
pression of competition. According to the 
new programme, therefore, so long as those 
corporations do nothing to bring the Sher- 
man Act upon them, the mere fact of an 
interlocking directorship will not be held 
against them. This scheme rather clearly 
tolerates innocent interlocking directors, 
while punishing the guilty. 





GETTING READY FOR THE NEW 
CURRENCY 


R. MORETON FREWEN, the 
M English economist, gives it as his 

judgment that the recent swift 
and dramatic fall in the rate for money 
throughout the world is caused by the great 
figure of the United States looming on the 
financial horizon as a competitor for the 
world’s discount business. If this be true, 
it is a surprising result for the new. cur- 
rency law to acgomplish even before it 
becomes operative. And it is a result that 
illustrates the probable effect of the law 
in establishing a broader and more elastic 
currency for commerce. 

In the meantime, the machinery to make 
the new law effective is gradually getting 
in motion. Mr. John Skelton Williams 
has been made comptroller of the currency 
and he becomes, therefore, a member of the 


* Federal Reserve Board. As a banker and 


railroad man he has had large experience, 
and he has the reputation of being a man of 
great executive ability, a quality that will 
stand him in good stead in the big task he 
is now undertaking. 

The national banks have accepted the 
new law with a unanimity that seems to 
confound the report, heard in some quar- 
ters, that they were acting chiefly through 
fear of losing their charters. Probably 
there was never any real ground for think- 
ing that the banks as a whole opposed the 
law. In any event, they are now accept- 
ing it in a fine spirit and they can be 
counted on to work in loyal coéperation to 
make the law effective. 

The two remaining parts of this new 
financial machinery — the selection of the 
cities for the reserve banks and the selec- 
tion of the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board — have been receiving the 
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most thoroughgoing attention. Secretary 
McAdoo and Secretary Houston have been 
going over the country having hearings 
in various cities in order to determine the 
ones that can best serve the largest com- 
mercial territories. And the President 
clearly sees that the human equation is the 
final and dominating one in getting the 
new system into successful operation; so 
with resolute thoroughness he has been 
going into the matter of getting the best 
men in the country for the Federal Board. 

It is all most reassuring, and both the 
banks and the Administration seem to be 
determined to write legibly and fairly 
one of the most fundamental sections in 
the new “constitution of peace.” 
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A SHORT WAY WITH “RIDERS” 


BOUT ten years ago, Mr. George 
A E. Chamberlain, at present United 

States Senator from Oregon, was 
made governor of that state. Mr. Cham- 
berlain entered office with one fixed idea — 
to end an abuse which had disgraced Ore- 
gon for a generation, and which still dis- 
graces many other commonwealths. Every 
year, for a generation, the general appro- 
priation bill had reached the governor 
overburdened with a large quantity of 
extraneous details. Every legislator who 
had an ax to grind usually attached it to 
this indispensable measure. The bill was 
then passed in the last hours of the session, 
and the governor had to sign it or allow 
the state to go without appropriations for 
two years. He had no right to veto par- 
ticular items; he must approve or disap- 
prove as a whole. 

Mr. Chamberlain announced, early in 
his term, that he would not hesitate to 
veto any appropriation bill that came to 
him loaded with these “riders.” 

“Will you kill the appropriation bill?” 
the lawmakers asked, “and deprive all the 
state employees of their salaries, put an 
end to the work of all the state depart- 
ments, stop paying interest on the state 
bonds — make the state, as a financial 
organization, go out of business?” 

“That’s exactly what I will do!” re- 
torted the governor. “If you people in 
the legislature wish to take the responsi- 
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bility of, closing up the state of Oregon, 
you can do so. | will not sign that bill.” 

The warfare lasted almost to the mid- 
night of the day the legislature was sched- 
uled to adjourn; at the last moment the 
frightened lawmakers, seeing that Gover- 
nor Chamberlain was in earnest and that 
the people were supporting him, changed 
their tactics, cut out all the objectionable 
items, and sent him the first clean appro- 
priation bill that Oregon had ever passed. 
The Governor’s act had two interesting 
consequences. It made Mr. Chamberlain 
so popular that the people sent him to the 
United States Senate. It resulted in an 
amendment to the state constitution 
giving the governor power to veto any 
item in an appropriation bill. The abuse 
of “riders” in Oregon is at an end. 

This episode has a national significance. 
All Congresses have sinned this way, and 
the present Democratic majority has done 
so on several occasions. Several months 
ago, by an appropriation rider, they 
virtually sought to repeal the Sherman 
Act in its application to labor unions. In 
order that the Nation might continue in 
business, Mr. Wilson signed this bill, but 
under protest. More recently, Congress 
has attempted, through the devious pro- 
cess of an appropriation bill, to exempt 
second-class postmasters from the oper- 
ations of the civil servicelaw. Mr. Wilson 
has apparently succeeded, for the time at 
least, in checking this particular onslaught. 
But the rider is too useful a legislative 
device to rest permanently unused upon 
the shelf. Probably we shall not be rid 
.of its pernicious influence until a Presi- 
dent, by some such spectacular device as 
Mr. Chamberlain’s, shall focus the atten- 
tion of the country upon its evil effects. 


COURT REFORM MAKING 
PROGRESS 


R. GEORGE W. ALGER’S articles 

M on our American judicial system, 
published in recent numbers of the 

Wor _p’s Work, are inspiring people in all 
parts of the country to undertake the work 
of definite reform. Judges and lawyers, 
in such widely separated communities as 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, Wisconsin, Kan- 
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sas, Tennessee, and New York, have 
written to Mr. Alger to ask for further in- 
formation and, in some cases, to request 
his assistance in outlining a new judicial 
programme. Judges show the utmost 
eagerness to improve conditions. This is 
a particularly hopeful sign. Many people 
believe that judges are rather indifferent 
to disturbing change; that the windings in 
and out of legal processes give them a keen 
intellectual delight; and that law, not jus- 
tice, is the thing that chiefly arouses their 
interest. But the judges who have writ- 
ten to Mr. Alger seem to appreciate the 
need of change even more than the law- 
yers and laymen. They have responded 
especially to his plea that the lower courts 
— the courts of the poor man — be trans- 
formed into real agencies of justice. 

“Our justice of the peace courts,” 
writes a Kansas judge, “are mere fee mills, 
in which unscrupulous collectors or med- 
iocre attorneys, with more or less conni- 
vance of justice, harass poor debtors and 
others in a variety of ways, sometimes se- 
curing the payment of honest claims, and 
at other times extorting dishonest ones, but 
always making fees to run the mill.” 

Mr. Alger’s correspondence shows, how- 
ever, that several large cities are establish- 
ing municipal courts that really dispense 
justice. Pittsburg now succeeds in trying 
most of these minor cases fifteen days 
after the bringing of suit. Its courts of 
petty jurisdiction keep fully abreast of 
their business, instead of falling two or 
three years behind, as most such courts 
do. Philadelphia, on January Ist of this 
year, put the same reform into effect. 
Cleveland, Atlanta, and Boston are work- 
ing out plans to achieve like results. 

In other parts of the country, lawyers 
and judges are getting to work to reform 
other abuses. The committee on legis- 
lation of the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion has just submitted a detailed report 
that demands changes in judicial proce- 
dure which, for the most part, were indi- 
cated in Mr. Alger’s articles. Colorado 
has passed a law which gives the Supreme 
Court the right to present rules of practice 
and procedure, and one of the judges of 
that court writes for assistance in framing 
the new rules. The judges of the Circuit 
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Court of Wisconsin, under a new law, are 
attempting to perfect a business organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Alger has been invited to 
help in this work. 

These are hopeful evidences of a spirit 
of reform that intends to remove from the 
courts the stigma that they are the “last 
citadel of privilege.” They are especially 
encouraging because the recuperating pro- 
cess is taking place largely from within; 
the judges themselves seem most solic- 
itous for a change. 
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f THE NEW MAP OF THE BALKANS 


HE Balkan Allies have all profited 

in additional territory at the ex- 

pense of Turkey — no one by so 
much as it had hoped —as the accom- 
panying maps show. Even Roumania, 
that held aloof from the fighting, got a 
share of the spoils. 
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Probably no war of modern times was 
so full of disappointments. The allies 
failed in their principal object of driving 
the Turks out of Europe. Bulgaria’s 
confident dream of empire was shattered. 
Servia’s ambition to reach the sea was not 
attained. France, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria each had hopes of a shifting of 
strength that would give it a radically 
stronger position in its aspirations for 
territorial expansion or in the “balance of 
power.” None of these hopes was ful- 
filled. Little accretions of territory and 
of power have been bought with prodigious 
sums of lives and of money. A new petty 
kingdom (Albania) has been added to the 
roll of jealous principalities and a new 
petty king, formerly the Prince of Wied, 
has been added to the roll of obscure 
European rulers. 

Perhaps as significant a result of the 
war as any does not appear on the maps. 
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THE BALKANS BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR WITH TURKEY 


BESIDES THE SHRINKING OF TURKEY IN EUROPE, THE MOST CONSPICUOUS CHANGE IN THE MAP IS THE 
APPEARANCE OF THE NEW KINGDOM OF ALBANIA 
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While Turkey was beset in -Europe, 
Italy took Tripolitania, its last piece of 
territory in Africa. This is a vast area 
of almost unpeopled desert, but much of it 
can be reclaimed by irrigation, and in the 
hands of the progressive Italians it not only 
may become an outlet for Italy’s surplus 
population but again, as Mr. Charles 
Wellington Furlong points out elsewhere 
in this magazine, it may become the “ gran- 
ary of Europe”’ as it was in the days of the 
Roman Empire. 

Meanwhile, the Turks still sit in Con- 
stantinople, and German officers, heart- 
ened by the defense of Kirk Kilisseh and 
of Adrianople, continue their work of build- 
ing the Turkish army into an efficient 
fighting machine. 


NEIGHBOR ALLEN’S BARN 


N LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y., the peo- 
| ple are solving the problem of democ- 
racy by the use of Neighbor Allen’s 
barn. The community is now building a 
neighborhood house that will cost $20,000, 
but Neighbor Allen’s barn was the real 
cradle of Locust Valley’s community spirit. 
When the Rev. Fred Eastman came to 
Locust Valley about two years ago, he 
found twenty-two members in his church, 
the community spirit prostrate, and the 
five village saloons the sole centres of 
assembly and recreation. An _ athletic 
association with fifteen youthful members 
existed and Mr. Eastman saw at once that 
this association could be utilized to create 
acommunity spirit. As a going organiza- 
tion it could be made the nucleus of a wider 
movement. So Mr. Eastman smoked with 
the boys, played euchre with them, and 
gained their confidence. Then he pro- 
posed that the athletic association go out 
of existence by merging itself with the 
neighborhood association that even then 
existed, but was little more than a name. 
An association cannot prosper without an 
adequate meeting house. Locust Valley 
had no such place of assembly. But 
Neighbor Allen did have a big barn, and 
this barn became the community centre of 
Locust Valley. 
The barn was fitted out by the mem- 
bers themselves with a vestibule, a 


dance floor, and movable partitions. 
The executive committee asked for con- 
tributions of discarded furnishings. Every- 
thing from a cuspidor to a rebuilt pool 
table was given. The donations included 
dozens of chairs, games, floor coverings, 
dishes, tables, etc., and $137 in cash, to 
which was added $42 from the athletic 
association’s treasury. 

Every two weeks the new association 
gives an entertainment. Suppers, dances, 
athletic meets, euchres — the attractions 
are so diversified that every taste is ap- 
pealed to. In consequence the attendance 
is large, and the association is a success. 

The young men in the association have 
increased from 15 to 148. They are self- 
governing; the only two rules that have 
been formulated by the house committee 
are: “ Nodrinking” and ‘‘No gambling.”’ In 
consequence, the village saloons are losing 
patronage; one saloonkeeper has complained 
that he has lost 50 per cent. of his business. 

The yearly dues of members of the asso- 
ciation are only one dollar apiece, and as 
the expenses amount to $40 or $50 a month 
for rent, heat, light, and janitor service, 
the association has sometimes been in debt. 
At one time it owed $150. But the mem- 
bers found the money to pay these current 
debts. More than $24,000 was raised 
by popular subscription, and this money is 
being expended in the erection of a beauti- 
ful neighborhood house. Much of the labor 
on this building is given by the members. 

The spirit that prompted the offer of 
Neighbor Allen’s barn for the use of the 
community and the spirit that prompted 
the acceptance of the offer have together 
wrought a social revolution in Locust 
Valley — as such a spirit will in any other 
community that will develop aggressive 
and intelligent leadership. 


ADVERTISING AND RELIGION 


N JANUARY 4, 1913, a half-page 
() religious advertisement appeared in 
the Baltimore News. To-day, simi- 

lar display advertising of the Church and 
religion appears periodically in newspapers 
in Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, Watertown, N. Y., and Cleveland, O. 
These advertisements are paid for by busi- 
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ness men and they are written by adver- 
tising men. The first of these advertise- 
ments in the Baltimore News was paid for 
by a millionaire; the series that now ap- 
pears in three papers in Baltimore is paid 
for by a committee of twelve business men, 
of as diverse creeds as the Quakers, the 
Methodists, and the Episcopalians. Mr. 
Winston Churchill has written some of the 
“copy,” but most of it has been prepared 
by experts in advertising. It is worded, 
and displayed in type, with every art that 
is at the command of the modern specialists 
in publicity. Its purpose is to spread an 
undenominational gospel of social service 
and to increase interest in the churches as 
centres of moral inspiration. 

This activity of the churches is not only 
another evidence of a remarkable change in 
the methods of religious propaganda. It 
is a tacit compliment to the modern insti- 
tution of advertising. Ten years ago, 
such an advertisement would have found 
itself in strange companionship upon the 
printed page. To-day, in the new era of 
advertising, when a high code of honor and 
a high standard of quality have been built 
up in that business, the contrast in funda- 
mental dignity between an advertisement 
of sincere religion and an advertisement 
of a breakfast food is less noteworthy than 
would appear at a casual thought. 





GIVING PRISONERS A CHANCE 


R. LOUIS VICTOR EYTINGE is 
M a specialist in advertising and 

in business correspondence. His 
clients have been “of all calibres, ranging 
from the colonization bureau of a great 
railroad system down to obscure retail 
stores, from advertising service bureaus 
down to mail-order students.” Most of 
his work, however, is done for advertising 
agencies and advertising managers. 

Mr. Eytinge is a convict, in the Arizona 
State Prison, serving a life sentence for 
forgery and murder. His profitable busi- 
ness is carried on wholly by correspon- 
dence. It is made possible by the rule of 
the prison that the inmates may write 
and receive all the letters they wish and 
have free access to newspapers and maga- 
zines. This full privilege of the mails is 
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enjoyed by inmates of only five other 
prisons in the United States — in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, Nevada, and Rhode 
Island. In the other states, prisoners may 
receive all letters that are written to them, 
but may write only one, or at most five, 
letters a month. Obviously, the develop- 
ment of Mr. Eytinge’s unusual talents 
would have been impossible in most states. 

But the moral effect upon prisoners is of 
far greater importance than the freedom 
of an occasional exceptional capacity to 
express itself. A man in prison has more 
time for morbid introspection than for 
anything else, and the effect of this en- 
forced contemplation, under the severe 
restrictions of most prisons, is to turn the 
prisoner out at the end of his term a hard 
and bitter enemy of Society. This period 
of retirement from the world is the most 
favorable period in the lives of most of 
these men to touch the better side of their 
natures. Under the rule of limited mail 
service, perhaps the most useful oppor- 
tunity to bring regenerating influences into 
their lives is lost. 

Mr. Eytinge’s experience began with a 
small prison industry in woven hair orna- 
ments that was already under way when 
he began his term. He organized it, 
widened its market by making it a mail- 
order business, and through it brought into 
the prison not only money for his fellow 
inmates but a new interest in life and a 
new dignity in living. 

A new philosophy of penology is grad- 
ually finding acceptance among the special- 
ists who deal with wayward men — of 
penology as a cure as well as a punish- 
ment. Mr. Eytinge’s experience may 
point the way, in at least one direction, 
toward a valuable curative method. 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


HE state of New York is entering 
upon one of the most striking of 
all the experiments in the use of the 

commission form of government. Under 
the provisions of a new law the legislature 
practically abdicates its sovereign powers 
in favor of a compact council which here- 
after will have supreme power to declare 
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what is the law so far as health regulations 
are concerned 

This Act establishes a Public Health 
Council of six members — three physicians 
and three laymen. This council, in reality, 
is a kind of little legislature with juris- 
diction over everything that pertains to 
the safety and preservation of human life. 
It possesses all the powers which the leg- 
islature itself has in such matters. Its 
chief duty is to make the state sanitary 
code. In this its decrees supersede those 
of all cities and towns, except those of the 
City of New York. All municipal- or- 
dinances that conflict with its regulations 
thereby become null and void. After 
adopting a regulation, the council simply 
sends it to every local health officer, who 
is required to enforce it. Although local 
communities have the right to appoint 
their own health officers, this council has 
authority to prescribe their qualifications. 
In addition, the new Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health (who is the chairman of the 
council) is to divide the state into twenty 
or more sanitary districts and to appoint 
a sanitary inspector over each. These 
sanitary inspectors are really the repre- 
sentatives, in their districts, of the state 
commissioner, and their duties comprise 
practically the enforcement of the new san- 
itary code. That their salaries are to be 
$4,000 a year shows that their duties 
are not perfunctory. The commissioner 
likewise can employ sanitary nurses to 
work in these districts for the control of 
infectious diseases and the general promo- 
tion of health. Numerous other provi- 
sions of the law make it notable among 
similar state statutes. 

The members of this council — the men 
who will first wield these vast and delicate 
powers — comprise several medical scien- 
tists and sanitarians of world-wide fame: 
such men as Dr. Simon Flexner, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, and Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs, who has been General Medi- 
cal Officer of New York City for many 
years and whose labors have been largely 
instrumental in making the New York 
Health Department in some respects the 
most efficient municipal health depart- 
ment in the world. __No less an author- 
ity than Dr. Robert Koch, on his last 
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visit to the United States, declared that no 
city in the world had such effective machin- 
ery as New York has for fighting tuber- 
culosis. Mr. Homer Folks, who has a 
national reputation as an expert on social 
problems, is another member of the coun- 
cil. Dr. Biggs is its head. 

This new state law, first operated by 
men of this eminence, may be regarded 
therefore as summing up the most ad- 
vanced ideas in the public control of dis- 
ease. It is probably the most striking 
recent evidence of the growing faith in the 
peculiar efficiency of specialists, as well as 
an unusually far-reaching experiment in 
the concentration of governmental powers. 


COLLEGE COURSES FOR HEALTH 
OFFICERS 


HE new courses to train men to be 

public health officers, that are 

now being given jointly by Har- 
vard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, were described 
in the WorLD’s Work last December. A 
correspondent writes to add that “in Eng- 
land such courses have been given for 
several years. Similar courses are given 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Michigan, the University of 
Wisconsin, and, | think, at some other 
places — though the course as given at 
Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute 
offers a larger field.”’ 

The recent appointment of Col. William 
Crawford Gorgas to be surgeon-general of 
the Army is a reminder of the importance of 
these extensions of medical training to the 
specialized uses of sanitation and of control 
of the public health. Army surgeons, of 
necessity, have been sanitarians as much 
as physicians, and their experiences with 
typhoid fever and with yellow fever — 
in the concentration camps in the United 
States and in the field camps in the tropics 
—have been the basis of much that is 
most useful in the regulation of sanitary 
conditions in our cities. Colonel Gorgas’s 
remarkable achievement at Panama has 
probably done more than any other one 
thing to impress upon the imagination 
of the people the benefits of an organized 
and scientific control of the problems of the 
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public health. As wearedoinginsomany At last we are emerging upon a common 


other directions, so we are in these matters 


reaping the benefits of years of experiment, 
doubt, denial, and growing clarity of ideas. 


ground of agreement and pressing forward 
along a practical path for the permanent 
benefit of mankind. 


AN AMATEUR INVESTOR’S WISE 
CHOICE 


EVERAL years ago, a man 

who lives in one of the large 

and prosperous industrial cit- 

ies of the Northwest, and 

who at that time was a little 
past the prime of life, made application 
for some life insurance. He found, as he 
explained in writing to the WorLpD’s WorK 
not long ago, that at his age the rate for 
the kind of policy he desired was almost 
prohibitive. So, in lieu of that, he hit 
upon the plan of buying high-grade bonds, 
starting with the equivalent of the amount 
of insurance he had intended to take out, 
and purposing to add to it every year. 

He said that, from his point of view, 
it had seemed necessary, in making that 
kind of an investment, to take into account 
these points in the order named: first, 
security of principal; second, security of 
interest and promptness of payment; 
third, yield; and fourth, ability to con- 
vert into cash quickly. 

By the end of 1913, his list contained 
the following securities: three railroad 
bonds, the issues of companies serving 
Eastern, Southern, and Northwestern 
territory, two of them of the “legal” 
class in the state of New York; two public 
service corporation bonds, the issues of 
companies operating respectively in the 
largest cities of the East and Middle West; 
one municipal bond, the issue of a small 
but thriving town in the Northwest; and 
five industrial bonds, all of them issues 
of local companies, with which the investor 
happened to have an intimate personal 
acquaintance. The total cost of this 
investment had been about $10,840, and 
the net yield averaged slightly more than 
5 per cent. 

At the time this list was submitted to 
the Worip’s Work for criticism, the 
investor. had only one “paper’’ loss in 


it, which he could not account for wholly 
by general market conditions. That was 
on the bond of the Eastern railroad, a 
comparatively new line that was not yet 
earning its interest charges and that was 
being fostered by a parent system which 
was itself temporarily lacking in vigor. 
He did not, however, seem to be seriously 
disturbed about this situation. He ap- 
peared curious to know just how badly his 
judgment had been at fault in determining 
the quality of the security back of the 
bond. But apparently he had calmly — 
and wisely — made up his mind to rely, 
for a while longer at least, upon the 
strength of the guarantee which it bore, 
rather than to convert his paper loss into 
an actual loss by selling at the prevailing 
market price. 

Moreover, he was ready to invest several 
thousands more for the account of this 
same fund, and intended to make his 
selections from the following assortment 
of standard bonds: Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe general 4’s, Atlantic Coast Line 
first 4’s, Baltimore & Ohio gold 4’s, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul convertible 
43's, Pennsylvania consolidated 4’s, 
Chesapeake & Ohio general 43’s, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy joint 4’s and general 
4’s, Great Northern first and refunding 
43's, and Illinois Central first and _ re- 
funding 4’s. 

This little scheme of investment is thus 
briefly outlined here because it sets forth 
admirably the way in which any investor, 
desirous of conserving his principal for 
the use of his family in future years or, 
indeed, for his own use in case of emergency, 
ought to approach the solution of his 
problem. Here is an investor with a 
clear-cut purpose, from which he is deter- 
mined not to be swerved. One of the 
striking things about his scheme is the 
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sence of any indication that he 
possessed —as so many investors wh« 
start out resolutely to subordinate every 
thing to “safety first are pos l 
of an‘ desire for a chance 
profits. peculiar circum 
govern tment of his 
he qui ds marke 
as a ight to be me 
cidental nd he s set for himself a 
Si ie come eld that is ite 
within the limit conservatism undet 
pre it y inve ent con ns 

Analysis of this 1 tor’s list of present 
holdin reveals recard for the 
importance of distributing the risks which 
are “inseparable fi the act of invest- 
ment.” He has been mi idful to apply 
the principles of diver ion th in 
the type and in the srraphical location 
Mf his securities. In this respect his plan 
iS l bye t. “Gl course, to Cc ynsiderable 
modification. The presence of the local 
i 1 the list, for example, 

open to more or less 

serious criticism under circumstances dif- 
ferent from those which the investor 
describes. The selection of such securities 
requires, more than any other, either the 
services of a banking house of the most 
coxciguemle kind or the “intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance”’ of the investor with 
the ate rises themselves, which this 


investor had. 


One may wonder a little bit at the 
absence of mortgages from the list. In- 
vestments of that type might well have 


substituted perhaps for 
the industrial bonds. But here, again, 
proper selection would have required 
either the ability of the investor to form 
an intelligent judgment of the security 
himself, thus confining his loans to his 
own community; or the services of some 
dealer or broker in whom he could place 
perfect confidence. 

It will be of interest, however, to give 
some idea of the part which mortgage 
investments play in the distribution of 
the funds of a class of scientific investors 
whose facilities for the investigation of 
underlying security are highly organized, 
and whose requirements furnish a fairly 
close analogy to those of the investor of 
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m a recent report of a life in- 
pany the investments that 
were made during 1913, as follows: 
AMOUNT pee ch 
Domestic and Canadian 
te and icipal 
onds, rep 34 
LALA, au XX ind 
5 kool districts, lo- 
cated in 2 tates and 2 
provinces $ 8,421,095 4.78 
Foreign state and munic- 
ipal bonds, represent- 
ing 11 countries 7,149,471 4.40 
Railroad bon 0,050,051 5 
Loans on business prop- 
erty 15,199,078 5.55 
Loans on farms Q2« 5 5.50 
Miscellaneous bonds 203,277 4.58 
/ 
Total invested in se- 
curities $41,740,457 5.02 


The proportion of mortgage loans in 





this scheme of distribution — about one 
third —exemplifies an old rule’ which 
many individual investors of experience 


¢ 


like to follow in investing funds for living 


income. Few such cases could be found. 


however, that would show a like pre- 
dominance of loans on business property 


over loans on farms. 

Concerning the list of bonds which the 
Northwestern man has under consideration 
as additional investments for his insurance 
fund, he may rest assured that, 
from it as he will, he cannot fairly be 
accused of inconsistency of purpose, al- 
though he must, of course, judge the 
convertible bonds, as unsecured deben- 
tures, by entirely different standards. 

Such bonds as these may well be studied 
closely by the average investor who 1s 
seeking at this time to put his money away 
in safety. For they are representative 
of a class of solidly established securities 
which form the very heart of the invest- 
ment market. And they may still be had 
on unusually favorable terms, notwith- 
standing that they have upheld the tradi- 
tions of the market-place by assuming 
the leadership in the advance of prices 
which has marked the turn of the tide of 
investment since the beginning of the year 
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A NEW LEADER AND A NEW 


TRUST 





POLE. 


MR. HENRY D. CLAYTON, OF ALABAMA, THE ADMINISTRATION ’S SPOKESMAN IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DURING THE DISCUSSION OF THE ANTI-TRUST 
BILLS— AN APOSTLE OF BRYANISM AND A DEVOTEE OF THE OLD SOUTH 
BECOME A NOMINAL LEADER IN THE PASSAGE OF PRESIDENT 


WILSON’S PROGRAMME OF 


LAWS TO END MONOPOLY 


BY 


BURTON J. 


FTER the satisfactory disposi- 
tion of the tariff and the 
currency bills, Washington 
enters upon a new phase of its 
party programme. The trust 

question, which has aroused an even 
greater conflict of opinion than the other 
issues, will again test the efficiency of the 
Wilson Administration, both as a shaper 
of public policy and as a legislative ma- 
chine. With the shifting in the scene of 
operations, there is likewise a shifting in 
leadership. Mr. Underwood, even if he 
does not leave the House for the Senate, 
will remain only in name the leader of the 
majority. Mr. Glass, having disposed of 
the currency bill, now once more sinks into 
the background. In the Senate, Mr. 
Simmons and Mr. Owen, the captains of 
tariff and money legislation, become once 
more, for all practical purposes, merely 
private members. 

Under the American system of legisla- 
tion, the all-powerful forces are the Con- 
gressional committees. Legislative leader- 
ship is a transitory phenomenon; every 
chairman leads when his particular com- 
mittee subject clams predominant 
attention. The one p2rsistent centre of 
authority, under modern conditions, re- 
mains the President himself. And so, in 
trust legislation as in the tariff and banking 
laws, the conspicuous, abiding, driving 
force is Mr. Wilson. The new lieutenants 
are the men who, largely through the 
accidents of our Congressional system, in 
which promotion is not obtained neces- 
sarily by merit but by length of service, 
happen to head the Judiciary Committee 
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in the House and the Interstate Commerce 
committee in the Senate. By general 
consent, the legislative leadership in trust 
legislation, as in the tariff and the currency 
bills, has been awarded to the House. For 
the next few months, therefore, the law- 
maker whose activities will have a special 
interest is Mr. Henry D. Clayton, of 
Eufaula, Ala. 

In one sense, however, the leadership 
has not changed. The South still retains 
the guiding hand over legislation. Mr. 
Underwood, Mr. Glass, ‘and Mr. Clayton 
all belong to the section which, until 
recently, has exercised little influence in 
Congress. Mr. McReynolds, the Attorney- 
General, whose ideas have considerably 
influenced the pending bills, is also a 
Southerner. So are Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Pujo, of Louisiana—the latter no longer 
a Congressman — and Mr. Stanley, whose 
“trust busting’”’ investigating committees 
have furnished much material for the pres- 
ent bills. Not only the South, however, 
but a single state, Alabama, still retains a _ 
legislative ascendancy. Mr. Underwood 
represents the Northern section of this 
thoroughly Southern commonwealth; Mr. 
Clayton, who now takes charge of the 
trust programme, comes from the Negro 
and cotton belt. 

The influence of Alabama is easily ex- 
plained. The state has the excellent 
habit of keeping its legislators at Wash- 
ington year after year. Both Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Clayton entered Congress 
about twenty years ago, as comparatively 
young men. Both have remained there 
continuously since. Both started in at 
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was a Senator from Kentucky and an 
intimate of Henry Clay; his father was a 
friend and adviser of Abraham Lincoln. 
The reader of Ame rican history constantly 
runs against the name of Clayton — all 
of them Southerners who are immediately 
related to the present Con- 
gressman. The Clayton who was Secre- 
tary of State under Tyler and who negoti- 
ated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty belonged 
to this family, and the same feces in- 
cludes three United States Senators. Mr. 
Clayton’s father, Judge Henry D. Clayton, 
was one of the most distinguished citizens 
of Alabama. According to tradition, he 
was the first Alabamian to enlist in the 
Confederate Army; he entered the service 
as a colonel and retired as a major-general. 
Afterward he was a United States Circuit 
Judge and died as president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Mr. Clayton’s 
mother, Victoria Hunter, of Georgia, 
represented this same patrician stock. A 
book which she wrote in her last years, 
“White and Black Under the Old Régime,” 
naively pictures the old-fashioned South- 
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‘nm atmosphere in which the present chair- 


man spent his earliest days. The book 
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MR. CLAYTON NOT OF THE NEW SOUTH 


All this shows also that, despite cer- 
tain resemblances, Mr. Clayton is a 
Southerner of a very different type from 
Mr. Underwood. Indeed, he is the f 
ite statesman of that part of the 


ded x . a AA 
which does not look upon Vi rei 
9 “*nne ff amr > had Mr ] nder 
as “one of out peop a, Mr. Underwood 


from this point of view, is not a Southerner 
at all. The two men are ~ it in the 
same sense that Birmingham and Eufaula 
are different. Birming as with its stee 
its big corporations, and its large 
numbers of white workmen, is really a 
Northern city deposited bodily in the 


South. Mr. Underwood, in his smat 
clean-cut appearance, his quick, business- 


like manners, his family traditions — 
his father liberated all his slaves before 
the War, and joined his fortunes with the 
Union cause — 1s fairly representative of 
the “new” South.” The town of Eufaula, 
however, lying in southeastern Alabama, 
in the “wire grass”’ region, on the banks of 
the Chattahoochie, is still a primitive 
Southern community. In its population, 
there are four or five black men to one 
white. Its predominant interests are 
agricultural, not commercial. Cotton is 
still the staple of its industrial life. All 
these things influence its outlook. 
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And Mr. Clayton, in appearance and 
manner, truly represents this constituency. 
He is large, portly, florid, with a somewhat 
shambling gait and easy, informal manners. 
His clothes hang upon him rather loosely; 
his cavernous face, his lined features and 
deep-set eyes, his large, loosely jointed 
jaw — swinging swiftly from right to left 
as he chews his tabacco— all bring to 
mind the traditional ante-bellum Southern 
statesman. At first sight the new leader 
does not make a particularly favorable 
impression. It is hard to find definite 
points of contact. His attitude is rather 
distant and suspicious; he says little 
himself and does not rise readily to con- 
versational baits. However one may wish 
it otherwise, a stranger’s talk with Mr. 
Clayton is usually a monologue on the 
stranger’s part. If Mr. Clayton has ideas 
on the great drama that is taking place in 
American public life, he successfully con- 
ceals them. Compared with the geniality 
of an Oscar Underwood, the proceeding 
is decidedly frigid. Clearly this unap- 
proachableness, however, is not hostility 


‘or indifference; more likely it is diffidence, 


a lack of social adaptability and of small 
talk. After spending half an hour with 
Mr. Clayton, one hears with considerable 
surprise that his real hold upon the people 
of Alabama is a personal one. All the 
people in his district call him Henry; his 
political capital is his ability in a house-to- 
house hand-shaking contest. However 
lumbering he may be in a personal talk, 
he appears to real advantage when he 
gets up on a cotton bale and discusses the 
state of the Union with his native Alabam- 
ians. On such occasions, and at political 
conventions, he is a real battleship in 
action. His booming voice penetrates 
everywhere; his head has an effective 
slashing sideways action; and an original 
overhead arm-stroke emphasizes his strong 
points. In Congress, too, when he is once 
fairly launched upon his subject, there is 
usually something of a disturbance. Asa 
legislative vocalist, Senator Ollie James is 
Mr. Clayton’s only rival. Ponderous as 
are his general effects, however, Mr. Clay- 
ton has a certain agility. Members who 
interrupt with heckling questions usually 
“get their money’s worth’. Even strong 
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men like Charles E. Littlefield have retired 
considerably ruffled from these encounters. 
Mr. Clayton has now been talking on a 
variety of subjects for twenty years; he 
has accumulated considerable information 
and a fair amount of parliamentary skill. 


A DEVOTEE OF MR. BRYAN 


In another respect he finds himself far 
removed from his fellow Alabamian. He 
represents an opposite wing in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Mr. Underwood is so far 
conservative that he is — or was — actu- 
ally anti-Bryan. Two years ago the 
Underwood-Bryan feud was one of the 
sensational aspects of a reunited Democ- 
racy. Mr. Bryan assailed Mr. Under- 
wood as a legislative emissary of the Steel 
Trust; Mr. Underwood retorted by accus- 
ing Mr. Bryan of falsehood. Up to date, 
therefore, the leadership in Congress has 
rested in the hands of men who are not 
sympathetic with Mr. Bryan; for Mr. 
Carter Glass, though he is not openly 
antagonistic to the Nebraskan, hardly 
regards him as the one indispensable Demo- 
cratic Moses. With Mr. Clayton’s ascen- 
dancy, however, the Bryan influence gains 
the upper hand. In his eyes, the Demo- 
cratic Party begins and ends with Mr. 
Bryan. In Congress he has eulogized Mr. 
Bryan as “the most popular private 
citizen in the world.”” Nor is this a cheap 
and sudden enthusiasm; Bryanism, even 
before Mr. Bryan, has bee 1 Mr. Clayton’s 
everlasting creed. 

From his earliest entrance into politics 
he has sounded the Bryan note. As a 
young man he served a term in the legis- 
lature of Alabama; there he was chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee as he is 
now in Congress. He early picked up the 
habit of attending national conventions and, 
in 1888, at the age of thirty-one, he became 
national committeeman from Alabama — 
a post which he held for twenty years. 
When Cleveland came in, Mr. Clayton 
became United States district attorney 
in his section. The free-silver agitation 
found in him a ready convert, and he even 
went so far as to resign his Federal job — 
a real proof of devotion to a cause — in 
order that he might protest against Cleve- 
land’s attitude on the money question. 
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that made David B. Hill, of New York, 
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campaign that followed the two men struck 
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his own. On the floor of ¢ oneress he has 


described the Standard Oil Company as 
‘an organized parasite.” He was preach- 
ing the popular election of United States 
Senators when most people regarded the 

priate to the stump in 


1 a 
. Bryan, ne sha the 


issue as only 449 
Kansas. Like 
taking of the Pi hilippines. He stood for 
the national guarantee of bank deposits. 
silver issue as long as did 
his Nebraskan political godfather. He 
has worked for a Constitutional amend- 
ment to limit the presidential term to six 
years. It was Mr. Clayton who, in the 
busy political season of 1908, introduced 
the resolution against a third term for 
President —a resolution that was pres- 
ently followed by Mr. Roosevelt’s famous 
statement against the same idea. This 
3ryan enthusiasm received an appropriate 
reward in 1908, when he presided over the 
Democratic Convention at Denver that 
made Mr. Bryan its nominee. In the 
coming legislation, therefore, one may 
safely assume that Mr. Bryan’s ideas on 
the subject of trust regulation will not be 
altogether ignored. 

Strange to say, the one important 
question upon which Mr. Clayton has not 
gone conspicuously on record is the par- 
ticular one with which he is now called 
upon to deal. His utterances in the last 


He cli ing to the 


years have covered almost all 
from the boll weevil to the 
Supreme Court; with the exception of 
one trust 
much as it was in advocacy of a Constitu- 
tional amendment to give Congress juri 
diction over combinations and monops 
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has no importance now —this subject 
has not particularly aman his attention. 
From the beginning Mr. Clayton has been 
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than any Congress. He 
drew up the articles against Judge Swayne 
he acted as one of the managers — and, 
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according to lawyers, his services were 


valuable —in the recent impeachment of 








Judge Archbald. He had got fairly started 
in similar proceedings against Judge Han- 
ford, of Seattle, when that unhappy official 


resigned. In nearly ali his other legisla- 
tive labors, Mr. Clayton has been chiefly 
the lawyer than the 


tive’ statesman. 


rather *“ construc- 


THE TRUST POLICY MR. WILSON’S 


however, will 
make many original 
Democratic trust 
already 

Con- 


contro! 


The new leader, 
be se “ upon to 
con tions to the 
a amme. Public opinion has 
fairly well settled the main points. 
eressional literature upon the 
of combinations in restraint of trade 
is fairly staggering in its proportions. 
Hardly any topic in recent years has 
figured more extensively in Congressional 
debate and on the political stump. 

This oratorical and legal activity has 
developed two well-defined schools of 
thought on trust regulation. One school 
regards the so-called Sherman Anti-trust 
Act as absurd and outgrown. In _ this 
view, its mistake is fundamental :n that it 
sets its face against the sun — against the 
inevitable sweep of modern economic 
progress. According to this viewpoint, 
large monopolistic corporations are simply 
natural growths; far from being an evil, 
they can be made to serve real economic 
and beneficent ends. Mr. Roosevelt 
made his latest Presidential campaign 
largely upon this issue. But the other 
school regards monopoly in any form as 
something that should be tolerated by no 
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free-governing commonwealth. Its basic 
assumption is that competition is the one 
industrial ideal and it seeks to restore 
competitive conditions wherever grasping 
industrialism has interfered with them. 
The anti-trust law, in its eyes, is a kind of 
second Declaration of Independence; its 
preservation and its enforcement are essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the average man. 
President Wilson represents this conception. 


AN ATTEMPT TO END ALL MONOPOLY 


Rightly or wrongly, governmental agen- 
cies of all kinds will now focus upon 
the suppression of monopoly. The great 
corporations which have grown up in the 
last thirty years, in so far as they restrain 
trade and suppress competition, are to be 
destroyed. The industrial organization 
is to undergo a process of disintegration. 
All those canny inventions of the legal 
mind that make monopoly easy, such as 
holding companies and interlocking direc- 
torates, will be outlawed. All those 
practices by which monopolies have been 
built up, such as price-cutting for the pur- 
pose of wantonly destroying a competitor, 
are specifically to be made criminal offenses. 
The machinery for apprehending and 
punishing violators of the law is to be 
simplified. Whenever an aggregation of 
capital is proved to be an illegal trust, in- 
jured private persons are to have the means 
of readily collecting threefold damages. In- 
dustry is to be democratized. 

In this, as in its earlier measures, the 
Administration is consistent. The trust 
programme reflects the Democratic ideal 
that informs all its activities. We have 
a people’s tariff policy, a people’s currency 
system; and now we are to have a popular 
organization of business. Such corpora- 
tions as already exist in restraint of trade 
are to be suppressed. In a few years, if 
the present programme succeeds, there 
will be no Steel Trust, no Beef Trust, no 
Sugar Trust, and no Harvester Trust; if 
the Oil and the Tobacco trusts have not 
been actually dissolved by recent decisions, 
means will be found to dissolve them. 
According to the supporters of Mr. Wil- 
son’s programme, the American people 
have been living for a generation in a kind 
of industrial nightmare; huge monsters 


have appeared which have no economic 
justification, and which must be exorcised; 
as a result of pending legislation, we are to 
go back and reconstitute the shattered 
fragments into a decently living, honest, 
and rational system. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE SHERMAN ACT 


All this is a remarkable justification of 
the men who, twenty-three years ago, 
framed the so-called Sherman Act. Prob- 
ably no single piece of legislation has given 
rise to more misapprehension. Although 
it is only twenty-three years old, a kind of 
legendary history has grown up about it. 
One of the strangest superstitions is that 
this law was a hastily considered measure; 
that it was the work of legislative ama- 
teurs; that it was not intended to cure 
conditions as they exist to-day. The fact, 
however, is that few pieces of legislation 
have been the work of such careful study 
and deliberation. The men _ responsible 
for the Act were some of the greatest men 
who have ever sat in Congress. George 
F. Edmunds, George F. Hoar, John Sher- 
man, George Gray, James L. George— 
these were the Senators who framed the 
statute. It is doubtful if, at any time, 
Congress ever contained such a group 
of great lawyers. Certainly no one would 
maintain that such a group can be found 
in the present Congress. These men and 
their colleagues debated the anti-trust bill 
for more than two years. John Sherman 
introduced his first measure in 1888; it 
was not until 1890 that the Act, in its final 
form, became a law. In those two years 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
had under consideration five separate 
bills, the debates upon this subject filling 
nearly two hundred pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. ‘The reading of them is 
really an education in the whole question 
of monopolies and illegal restraints. As a 
preparation for his work upon this bill, 
Senator Hoar studied the history of monop- 
olies from the time of Zeno. The 
phrase in the Act which declares that all 
agreements “in restraint of trade’ are 
illegal and void was taken from an act of 
Parliament that was passed in the reign of 
Henry VI. In the last few months we have 
heard much of the right of an aggrieved 
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Administration’s programme, however, 
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Jersey was to secure the passage of seven 
anti-trust bills, popularly known 
‘Seven Sisters.”” One of these defined in 
detail an illegal combination. Such 
illegal combination is one that does cer- 
tain things — attempts to limit produc- 
tion, to control prices, “to any 
agreement by which they directly and 
indirectly preclude a free or unrestricted 
competition among themselves.”  Prac- 
tically all these phrases cover practices 
which the Supreme Court has branded as 
illegal. The Administration’s programme 
proposes virtually reénact tl 
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to hese prohi- 
bitions as addenda to the Sherman Act. 
In all probability, discussion of the new 
measures will largely hinge upon the 
advisability of such amendments. 
THE TRADES COMMISSION 

On the reforms that the Administra- 
tion is trying to bring about, however, 
public opinion seems to be fairly well 
agreed. Probably the most important 
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single to administrative in- 
stitutions that we have made since the 
Federal Constitution was written is 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Prac- 
tically everybody the people, the cou 

even the railroads themselves — now ac 
cept this tribunal as the ultimate solution 
of the railroad question. The Supreme 
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gence and publicity. It would absorb the 
work of the Bureau of Corporations, whose 
duties are limited to investigation. Its most 
important duty would be to supervise the 
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dissolution of a corporation af 
preme Court had declared it to be illegal 

Two years ago, for example, after several 
years of patient work by the Attorney- 
General’s_ office, the Supreme Court 
ordered the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil and the American Tobacco companies. 
It was a great legal triumph. Inasmuch, 
however, as the ownership cof 
membered property remained 
the same as before, most people believe 
that this decree failed in accomplishing a 
real disintegration. Had there been a 
trades commission to supervise these dis- 
solutions, the judgment of the Court 
would have really been carried out. Such 
a commission would not have the power 
to fix prices, as advocated by Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. E. H. Gary. According to 
Senator Newlands’s idea there is no 
necessity for such extreme measures. Ina 
few years such a commission, officered by 
experts, would gain such a thorough knowl- 
edge of trade conditions and accumulate 
so complete a body of precedents and law 
that the Government would be able to 
meet almost any crisis. 
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HE box car was uncomfortably 
hot and stuffy, a roaring fire 
burned in the rusty iron stove, 
the floors and walls were 

erin e-smeared and ae bunks, 

comfortable looked 
ar from inviting. On a rough bench on 
rs who had not 

Ail wore the same tired 


overed with gaudy 
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five Greek lab ore yone ba 1c k 


t fol Turkey — 
to fignt Turkey. 
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but eager look. Behind 
college students with in 
faces, barely discernible in the lip cht of one 
smoky, flickering lamp, and in front of 
them, between a pile of wood and a sack of 
flour, stood one who seemed to be a leader. 
Ihe cold rain was beating down upon the 
car, a frequent screech announced a pass- 
ing engine, and reminded me that this un- 

ual scene was taking place on a siding of 
the railroad track that was situated more 
than a mile from town. 

Now the leader was speaking: “I am 
going to teach you a lesson about Getting 
Up in the Morning.” One Greek smiled, 
lalf — ehendingly, but the others 
e mystif fied than ever. “ Why 
doesn’t he say it in Greek,” | thought; but 
no, he was stretching himself, yawning, 
pretending to wash, put on his clothes, and 
perform the morning routine. Then we 
all laughed. Even the Greeks, who did not 
know a word of English, understood. 
“Awake!” His facial expression and per- 
suasive motions elicited from the Greeks 
the desired response, “awake,” and in a 
moment, by imitation, they had memorized 
“awake,” “open,” “look, find,” “see.” 
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Then, illustrating by 
he exclaimed, “ 
repeated correctly several times, he contin- 
ued, “I open my eyes,” “I look for my 
watch,” “I find my watch,” “I see what 
time it is.’ Ina surprisingly 
the class recited these five sentence 
while the teacher acted them rather dra- 
matically. Next came, “It is; th o'clock,” 
“| p,’ “I throw back the bed 
clothes,” “1 get out of bed,” “I pr 
trousers,” “I put on my stockings and 
shoes.”” By this time all of us, especially the 
pupils, were enthusiastic. The latter leaned 
forward, eyes gleaming with excitement, 
and e agerness, as they continued, “! wash 
myself,” “| comb my hair,” “| put on my 
collar and necktie,” “| put on my vest and 


| awake 


ee aa 
short time 
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must get up,” 


it on my 


coat,” “I open the door of my bedroom,” 
“I go down stairs.” They were really 
talking English.— these swarthy laborers 


from across the sea. And how delighted 
they were! 

They had repeated the lesson many 
times. The leader looked at his watch — 
almost half an hour had elapsed. Then 
came the real test. The leader placed his 
hand over his mouth, indicating that they 
must now say it without his help. He 
acted it while the men repeated those 
seventeen sentences from memory with 
very few mistakes. Twelve college students 
broke forth into a cheer; there was no re- 
straining them. The bashful Greeks looked 
around in amazement. So intent had they 
become that the presence of all but the 
leader had been forgotten 
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Now there was a large chart on the wall, 
and the dim light revealed some queer 
looking letters. Again they became lost 
in the lesson. The teacher pointed to the 
first line and said slowly, “I awake from 
sleep.”” At once the Greeks understood 
that those funny black characters meant 
just what they had already learned to say. 
Then it was easy. As the leader pointed 
to each sentence, they repeated the English 
they had already memorized. Before 
they had finished, all had begun to recog- 
nize how “|” and other oft-repeated words 
looked in English. How pleased they were 
when the leader gave each of them a small 
lesson sheet with the sentences printed 
on one side and written on the other! To- 
gether they “read” the printing and wri- 
ting. One Greek explained for the leader 
that the men were to copy that writing. 
But how? The leader found a pencil, and 
slowly copied on another paper a few of 
the words. The nodding heads and broad 
smiles showed an understanding. Lesson 
sheets were then put away, the chart was 
covered, and a review was in order. 

“What is the first sentence?”’ 


LEARNING BY IMITATION 


The Greeks did not understand those 
words, but they knew by the leader’s face 
that something was expected of them. 
Finally, one man said timidly, “I awake 
from sleep.” 

“Good!”’ said the leader, and his smile 
of encouragement made all repeat, “| 
awake from sleep.”’ Then the game was 
on. The men tried to remember what 
the next sentence was, each one vying with 
the other in his endeavor to be first. When 
wrong, the teacher said “No, that’s 
wrong,” or when right, he smiled and said 
“Good,” “That’s fine,’ ‘Correct,’ and 
the men soon learned the meaning of these 
abstract words, also. Finally the chart 
was removed. Exactly one hour had 
elapsed, but this time the men repeated 
the whole lesson without a mistake. An 
exclamation came from the rear of the car, 
“Gee, that’s the greatest thing I ever saw!” 

“Will any of you college men volunteer 
to carry on the work?” asked the leader, 
and half a dozen answered “ Yes.” 

We shook hands all around, the appre- 


ciative Greeks lighted our way, and the 
whole party descended the ladder and 
commenced the long walk back over the 
railroad ties with elastic step. We learned 
that this was merely the first lesson in 
“English for Coming Americans,’’ a course 
written by Dr. Peter Roberts, immigration 
expert of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association’s International Committee. 
It is composed of ten lessons each, on the 
home, work, and commercial life of the 
foreigner, every lesson being a logical array 
of sentences, and the first thirty lessons 
containing about seven hundred different 
words. Following this series there are 
“readers” that contain helpful lessons in 
grammar, history, geography, civics, citi- 
zenship, and American industries. Dr. 
Roberts believes that the foreigner learns 
more quickly and thoroughly by this direct 
method than by a translation method, 
and with it any willing person can teach 
successfully without knowing the language 
of his constituency. 


SOME QUAINT MISTAKES 


The leader related some amusing in- 
stances of how foreigners tried to express 
themselves, after they had learned a little 
English. In one class the teacher was 
illustrating with objects a lesson on table 
utensils. When he pulled the cork out of 
a catsup bottle one member exclaimed, 
“He open the door of the bottle!’””? On 
another occasion, when the leader was 
teaching the use of the third person singu- 
lar in the form “| sit, you sit, he sits,” etc., 
one man exclaimed, “Oh, I see,everybody sit 
but he sits.”” Of course, it is very common 
for one to say “I open your eyes,” “ You 
open my eyes,” etc., but it is surprising how 
rapidly the correct pronouns are learned. 
These lessons are generally taught two 
evenings a week, and between times the 
men copy every lesson in their note books. 
A coal miner attended one class directly 
from work and, though dirty himself, 
always brought his note book wrapped up 
in newspaper to keep it clean. 

But what happened to those Greeks? 
A few evenings later, two college students 
from the University walked two miles 
to teach the second lesson. What do you 
think they found? The walls of the car 
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WHAT THE MOVEMENT IS 


And how did all this pthing ome about? 
Is it just one isolated case By no means 
| lustrial 
: Men’s 
college 
idustrial 
3,500 


It is just a normal part of the Inc 
ieee of Young 
Christian Association, which enlists 
students in volunteer service for 1 
1 and There are 
udents who are giving one or two eve- 
sry week to this work. The Asso- 
ciation has 25,000 foreigners in classes in 
iglish and citizenship, taught largely by 
CO Tle oe leaders a RO lectures, en- 
meena, addresses on hygiene and 
first aid to the injured are also given. 
The leaders go where men are, whether it 
be in their foreign societies, churches, clubs, 
factories, boarding houses, or box cars. 
One group of Turks, in Worcester, Mass., 
had their standard of living raised so that 
they all moved to a decent house, where 
they would not be ashamed to have the 
college men come. 

Recently, in San Francisco, a meeting 
and entertainment was held for men of 
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In Pittsburg, the 
several years conducted “ sin 
for the i 
one being attended by two thousand people. 
In Chicago, a commission on “ BA ras Men 
and Boys of Foreign Parent ” has done 
valuable work in investi and pre- 
venting the exploitation of immigrants, in 
exposing evil conditions, in teaching c lasses 
in English, and in giving 
on citizenship, health, and kindred topics. 
Specia acca in English, dealing with 
the prevention of accidents in the eight 
leading city industries, have been pre- 
pared and taught. 
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WORLD-WIDE HELPFULNESS 


A remarkable thing about the Associa- 
tions’ work to help the immigrants is that 
it is world-wide. Fourteen secretaries at 
as many ports of embarkation in Europe 
deal with the aliens as they leave their 
homeland. These men render personal 
service to 65,000 men annually, and give 
out as many cards of introduction, printed 
in each of thirty-two languages. (The 
immigrants later present these cards to 
Associations in this country.) Other sec- 
retaries, at considerable sacrifice, teach 
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English, give stereopticon lectures, and 
cheer the lonely with phonograph music 
in the steerage on their way to America. 
A dozen secretaries at ports of entry con- 
tinue the chain of service and help 30,000 
a year. Three men at Ellis Island, the 
gateway through which 8o per cent. of our 
immigration passes, speak among them 
twenty-one languages. In some inland 
cities, secretaries meet immigration trains. 
Recently when an immigrant, landing in 
Chicago, was met by a secretary who wore 
the regulation Y. M. C. A. cap, he stood in 
amazement and exclaimed, “Liverpool, 
Ellis Island, Chicago!”” for he had been 
helped at each of these places. At the 
Y. M. C. A. in every city the newcomer 
finds a welcome and a friend who is willing 
to find him a home, a job, and a chance to 
learn our language and customs. Besides 
25,000 men in English classes, 193,000 are 
reached through lectures. Altogether, nearly 
300,000 foreigners are helped annually. 


ONE LABORER, EIGHT LANGUAGES 


It is at this point that the help of volun- 
teer workers is essential. The best type 
of American men are needed to help these 
foreigners and to impress upon them right 
American ideals. A college man_ said 
recently, “ My class of Italians is composed 
of the finest fellows I’ve ever met; bright, 
earnest, good-natured, appreciative to an 
embarrassing extent. They have done 
me more good than | have ever done 
them.” Indeed, it is not uncommon to 
uncover some real gems in the midst of 
surroundings that are far from pleasant. 
Not long ago I met an Austrian who was 
working in a granite quarry for $1.50 a 
day and living in a shack beside a polluted 
stream. Hespoke eight languages, and had 
attended the University of Vienna before 
seeking his fortune in America. A Syrian 
swept out a city market for a dollar a 
day, although he spoke six languages and 
had been a superintendent of schools in 
his homeland. To these men the doors 
of opportunity in America had not been 
opened, because they knew no English. 
These seem like “exceptions,” yet when 
we forget the strange faces, the foreign 
dress, not to mention our own natural 
prejudice, it is surprising how many such 
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“exceptions” can be discovered. In lowa, 
I met-a Bulgarian storekeeper who spoke 
twelve languages. He said, “The reason 
I stay here is that all these nationalities 
need my help. I believe one people is as 
good as another. The trouble with you 
Americans is that you keep us in a colony 
by ourselves and call us a problem.” 


INTERESTING AMERICAN MECHANICS 


But, more striking than their work 
among foreigners, is the college men’s 
work among American mechanics in the 
shops and in the unions. At first sight it 
would seem preposterous that the Ameri- 
can working man, feeling, as he generally 
does, that the student is often a “snob,” 
from the realm of theory would be willing 
to learn something from him. To be sure, 
any evidence of a feeling of superiority 
will kill the college man’s influence. But 
college men have gone to the shops and 
held educational classes in the spirit of 
friendship, thereby completely removing 
that barrier which has existed between the 
two “classes.”” The working man teaches 
the student more on the practical side 
than he can generally learn in college, 
and the working man needs the technical 
information which the student can give. 
Several students in Wisconsin visited a 
round house one Saturday afternoon and 
asked some of the mechanics and boiler- 
makers to give them some “pointers.’’ 
After they had willingly shown the stu- 
dents a great deal, one of the men asked: 

“Suppose I want to put a steel band 
around the cylinder head of that engine, 
and know the distance across, how large 
around shall I make the band?”’ 

One of the students immediately showed 
him the formula for obtaining the circum- 
ference by multiplying the diameter by 
3.1416, and he was amazed at the rapid 
solution. For nearly twenty years he had 
been laboriously measuring off that dis- 
tance and had never learned the mathe- 
matical formula. That was the natural 
beginning of a weekly: meeting to discuss 
similar problems. 

A labor union president recently related 
how one of the best men in his carpenters’ 
union lost $6 a day on building a house, 
because he slipped up in his mathematics. 
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3,500 COLLEGE STUDENTS 

\ class in plane and solid geometry, me- 
inical drawing, and estimating was 
ed for his men in their union rooms 

ver such groups, led by engineering 
lents, have been organized in various 

| ts of the country Mr. ° | } thy He ily 


lent of the Internationa 
tionary Firemen, claims that the 
es of some of his men in New York 
re raised from $18 to $28 a week as a 
t of instruction in mathematics, me- 
ics, and electricity that was given 
m by engineers from Columbia Uni- 


if | personally interviewed the four 
ilents who taught this particular group 
1 every one of them said, “I have 


more from the men than they 


” 


learned far 
arned from me. 
Of course, all this educati 
lone without taking sides in 
between capital labor; and 
r the benefits derived by the college 
n is an understanding of the point of 
view of the industrial workers. In a 
Western town, after this scheme was _ pre- 
ed to a trades council, a leader 
1 said, “My union 
an any other from colle: 
as strike breakers, but [ want my- 
on record as heartily in any 
uch plan which brings together students 
nd workinemen in frien dly contend, to 
exchange points of view.” In 
lege president, at the request of the 
eka council, selected two students to 
ittend the union meetings as fraternal 
lelecates, and educational classes were 
reanized in various “locals.” In Provi- 
dence, R. I., five men from Brown Uni- 
versity were invited to sit with the Central 
Labor Union with power to debate and to 
introduce motions. In no case has this 
remarkable confidence of the workingmen 
been abused, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has in every instance han- 
dled the situation with care and tact. Lec- 
tures and entertainments are also giver 
before the unions, with much success. 
Frequently the interest of the men is 
aroused by visits to the shops where they 
work, In one city an Association holds 
twenty-two “shop meetings” every week 


arose 
has suffered more 
re students acting 
to put 


‘ital of 


this case 


where talks on health, first aid to the in- 
Jured, alcoholism, right living, etc., are 
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During one lunch hour in one shop 
several hundred American 
listening to a “shop talk,’ 
-five 
‘club,”’ 


given. 
| have seen 
workingmen 
a group { 
meeting of their 
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foreigners studying English 
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1 
a number of men and 
from the shop library 


tion of ve luntee r workers of the Y. M.C.A 


bovs reading books 


all under the direc 


WHAT EMPLOYERS THINK OF IT 


nd how do employers look upon all this 


Pir P | have interviewed hundreds of 
them in different parts of the country, and 
have seldom found anything but the most 
cordial interest and coéperation. Rarely 
an employer or superintendent, embittered 
by strikes, says 1 don’t want my men 
earn they know too much al 
ready.”’ On the other hand, many com- 
panies desire not merely a few activit 

but the whole work of the Young Men’ 
oo an Association Phus Judge Elbert 


H. Gary declares his “belief in the Y. M 
C. A. in an 
ing greatly to build up the 
men 
iency, and as 


industrial comm 


character of thé 


unity as ten 


and tneretore to increase their effi 


substantial 


pr 
stands in the steel city of Gary, Ind., an 
Association building that cost $275,000 


A coal mining operator told me that every 
Monday output drops 1¢ 
because of the dissipations of 
Saturday and Sunday, and 
Monday following pay night it 
per cent. Thus employers are finding 
increasingly that this substitute for the 
evil influences, this agency which educates 
men and improves character, is bound to 
promote efficiency. 
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HOW STUDENTS ARE ENLISTED 


This work of education and character- 
building is being promoted in mills and 
factories, quarries and construction camps 
mines and lumber forests by many of the 
two thousand and more branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
America. They are serving 300,000 for- 
eigners a year, and are helping to educate 
600,000 American working men and boys. 
The 3,500 coliege men who are engaged 1 
this volunteer service are themselves ac- 
quiring an insight into working and living 
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conditions, and an understanding of thie 
industrial workers’ point of view. 

“What is the secret of interesting so 
many busy men in unselfish service that 
requires sacrifice, with no financial compen- 
sation?” First of all, a series of lectures 
by employers, labor men, engineers, and 
social workers is given in the colleges, 
before the entire student body, before 
regular classes, in engineering societies, in 
fraternities, etc. | myself recently de- 
livered twenty addresses in twenty-four 
hours in one college, so intense was the 
interest. The professors are deeply inter- 
ested. In one state university, a faculty 
meeting which had not been addressed by 
any outsider for nineteen years invited a 
presentation of this movement. A num- 
ber of faculties are considering a readap- 
tation of engineering courses to include 
more of the “human side of the engineer’s 
profession” — more “humanics” as well 
as “mechanics.’’ Small groups of inter- 
ested students meet once a week to discuss 
industrial topics, often under expert leader- 
ship. A few students are shown how to 
teach foreigners English, how to lead a 
club of factory boys, or something similar, 
and the fun has started. Others become 
interested by seeing the work or hearing 
about it. Special effort is made to enlist 
engineering students because of the direct 
influence they will later exert in the in- 
dustrial world. 


YALE FIRST TO COOPERATE 


Yale was the first college to promote this 
scheme, six years ago; now more than one 
hundred engineering students from Yale 
engage in service for working men and 
boys every week. The old Yale boat house 
is one of the places formerly used as a school 
for foreigners. Harvard, also, has one 
hundred students at work, and the colleges 
of both New York City and Chicago have 
contributed one hundred and fifty students. 
Special Association secretaries are giving all 
their time to this movement, and the leader 
in New York is a former football captain 
who became interested while in college. All 
the way across the continent, from 160 col- 
leges, has come a surprising response. It is 
not uncommon for sixty or more students 
to volunteer for service in a single day. 
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Recently this movement was explained 


-to 1,200 students of the University of 


Michigan, to a special meeting of engineer- 
ing professors, to the employers of the city 
at a luncheon, to the labor leaders at a 
dinner, and to individual social workers. 
More than forty of the strongest men of the 
college volunteered for definite service. 
At Cornell University, 1,600 students were 
addressed in two days; 525 signified, in 
written form, their interest and desire to 
coéperate; and 130 of these volunteered 
for immediate service. Within two weeks 
twenty-five classes were organized in foreign 
homes, and other lines of service are being 
undertaken. 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS 


In Tacoma, Wash., three years ago, a 
graduate student in the University of 
Puget Sound taught one class in Eng- 
lish. It gripped him. He gave up his 
chosen calling and became the immigra- 
tion secretary for that city. Last year he 
enlisted forty college men as volunteer 
leaders, and promoted a great immigration 
conference that was attended by two hun- 
dred delegates, including five governors 
and a Canadian premier. Out of this 
conference evolved the Pacific Coast 
Immigration League, to cope with the 
increasing foreign problems which will be 
augmented by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. A similar conference was pro- 
moted this year in San Francisco. 

Thus, from small beginnings come great 
results. Interest acquired at college has 
sent three thousand graduates into many 
spheres of influence, and to-day they are 
promoting the ideas and ideals of the 
Industrial Service Movement. One grad- 
uate, now a school superintendent, writes 
that he has organized evening English 
classes for the first time in his city’s history. 
Another man has furthered the preparation 
of special lessons in English for the various 
Chicago industries. The foreman in a 
lumber camp, a few months after gradua- 
tion, has burned up the old, vermin-pro- 
ducing wooden bunks and put in an iron 
cot for every man in camp. A superin- 
tendent in a steel mill sent his personal 
check to cover the cost of equipment for 
instruction in English to his men. A re- 
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ing town is enriched by a Y. M. C. A. 
ilding because one man “ got interested 
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7 
It 1s especial those 
who “sot interested are aimost ‘invariably 
the strongest ive in my 
possession a letter fr , the 
a Yal IAT eka rls a+r } lh i] 
amous ale quarterback and baset ball 


pitcher of several years ago. This letter 
was written from a Western construction 


graduation, and sums 


mp, not long after 
up the Industrial Service Movement so ad- 
miral iy as to warrant quotation: 


“Remembering what q learned in the 
Movement at Yale, I made it a point to 
treat those Italians as men cand not as dogs. 
It was really pitiful to see the way they 
returned what little kindness | could and 
did show them. Each day I was met with 
cheery words of greeting as we started 
work, and they never failed to say ‘Good 
ni, rl to me, often going out of their way 
to do so. When the job was completed 
tes came to me, saying that they would 
like to work for me always. I had done 
nothing but treat those men with that 
kindness due all men. They did not ‘loaf’ 
on me at all and were always willing to do 
what | asked.” 

| cannot but compare with this letter an 
interview with the general manager of a 
great company: 

“The young college graduates in my 
employ are often a confounded nuisance. 
[hey know books and shop practice but 
they don’t know men.” 

When I asked him what the real trouble 
Was he replied, “They haven’t any real 
sympathy with the workingman, especially 
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the —— and have never learned how 
to handle men intellige 


Is the reason 


nithy ‘ 


Here, hg that the presi- 


dent of a large engineering school said: 
rT 1 — ; Wr Hainan i] 
I hope every one of our students wil 


ally himself with this great Movem 

if our men will learn to appreciate a group 
of working men by teaching them some- 
thing and will come to understand them 
as individuals, not as a clas vy will be 
ten times better engineers when they get 
out on the job. ha training can come in 
no other way so well a personal, friend- 
ly contact.” 

In one college town, throughout the 
entire winter, the son of a railroad owner 
who controls 25,000 men taught a group of 
foreign laborers in one of the worst 
slums of bis city. He can scarcely fail to 
a point of view that will affect his 


relations with thousands of workingmen 1n 


the 
The chan; 


xe which has done most to pre- 


vent the larger prosperity and progress of 
industrial workers is the increasing distance 
between employerandemployee. Yet per- 
sonal intercourse and sympathy between 


employer and employee is the medium for 
the transmission of that subtle somethin 
which, though it has no place on the rec- 





ords of industry, has been the basis of 
industry’s greatest achievements. Call 


it morale, loyalty, esprit de corps, or 
good will, it “underlying 
sity’ of any successful industrial opera- 
tion to-day. 

The Industrial Service 
among college men is helping to 
about a true r eelinaticuk of these things. It 
is quietly but rapidly enlarging, and it is 
reaching to the very heart of vital in- 
dustrial problems. 

At a conservative 
3,500 undergraduates 
are reaching more than 60,000 working 
men and boys every week in definite, 
constructive service. It is impossible to 
measure the constantly increasing influ- 
ence of the 3,000 graduates who also are 
promoting the ideals of the Movement. 


is the neces- 


Movement 


bring 


estimate, at least 
from 160 colleges 





























TO RAILROAD PROSPERITY 


INTO ALASKA 


A GREAT MINING AND AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY ON THE SAME LATITUDE 
AS SWEDEN DESOLATE BECAUSE OF HIGH FREIGHT RATES— 


HOW RAILROADS CAN 


REACH THE INTERIOR 


BY 
OWEN WILSON 


HE people of Alaska have a 
vision of the valleys of their 
interior territory dotted with 
towns of permanent industry 
where men make their homes 
and rear their families, towns with smelters, 
machine shops, stores, churches, and schools 


hills and fed with the produce of adjacent 
farms. This does not mean settlement like 
a German landscape but settlement such as 
there is now in Colorado. Between this 
vision and realization looms the great Alas- 
kan mountain range and the cost per ton 
mile of moving freight. 
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A COAL VEIN IN 


RAILROAD PROSPERITY 


INTO ALASKA 


THE MATANUSKA FIELD 


STEAMING COAL OF BETTER GRADE THAN ANY IN WESTERN UNITED STATES IS FOUND WITHIN FORTY MILES OF 


TIDEWATER IN ALASKA. 


coast stretch the mountains, in places 50 
miles wide, widening out elsewhere to 200 
miles. Behind them lie the gold-floored 
valleys that contain many other metals, 
and the wide-sweeping farm lands that 
promise a permanent development. Fair- 
banks, on the Tanana River, with its 4,000 
inhabitants, is the centre of the great in- 
terior; and the freight service from tide- 
water to Fairbanks is the measure of 
Alaska’s prosperity. There are two main 
freight routes to Fairbanks, one from the 
Southeast and one from the Southwest. 
Both use the great river of the North, for 


THE WHITE LINES SHOW THE BOUNDARIES OF THE COAL. 


the Yukon is navigable from its mouth in 
Bering Sea, 2,000 miles across Alaska, into 
Canada, and to within 110 miles of salt 


water again at White Horse. If a miner 
at Fairbanks orders a boiler shipped to him 
by the Southeastern route, it comes by 
steamer 1,000 miles from Puget Sound 
up the inland passage to Skagway. There 
it is trans-shipped to the narrow-gauge 
White Pass & Yukon Railroad, which 
climbs nearly 3,000 feet up White Pass, 
crosses the divide, and winds down on the 
other side 110 miles to White Horse on the 
upper Yukon. There the boiler is handled 
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WHERE CONSERVATION 


AND SPOLIATION MET 


THE HILLS IN THE BACKGROUND CONTAIN THE BERING RIVER COAL DEPOSITS. THE DISPUTE OVER THIS COAL 
ARRESTED THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALL ALASKA 


again, this time being loaded on a little 
Canadian river steamer which carries it 
460 miles to Dawson. Once more there is 
unloading and loading; and the boiler is 
stored away on an American river steamer 
that makes the last 1,000 miles of the 
trip to Fairbanks. 

But this route is so very expensive that 
most of the freight goes by the Northwest- 
ern route—2,700 miles by steamer around 
the Aleutian Islands to St. Michael. And 


after this long trip, even when St. Mi- 
chael is reached, Fairbanks is still 1,100 
miles away, upstream. Steamers whose 
appearance suggests the old days on the 
Mississippi make this last stage of the jour- 
ney, but they make the trip only in the 
summer, for during eight or nine months 
of the year the mouth of the Yukon is 
icebound. 

Such is the cheapest freight service to 
the metropolis of central Alaska, and the 














A COAL-BEARING MOUNTAIN 
IN THE MATANUSKA FIELD, IN WHICH THE BEDS ARE LESS BROKEN UP THAN IN THE BERING RIVER FIELD 
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merchant who uses this service has to buy 
a year’s supply at a time and pay interest 
and storage on it. The freight rate on the 
necessities of life, which amounts to about 


FUEL FOR THE 


GETTING A SAMPLE OF MATANUSKA COAL FOR THE NAVY TO TEST. 
THE COAL WAS BROUGHT OUT 


$135 a year for every man, woman, and 
child in the interior, is what keeps down 


Moreover, the river traf- 
fic is in the hands of atrust. There used to 
be two fleets of boats on the river. Now 
one fleet is on the beach at St. Michael. 
It was bought and put out of business by 
the rival company. 

Though: traffic with the States is done 


the population. 
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chiefly in summer on the river, almost all 
other traffic moves in winter. Passengers 
and a little high class freight come into 
Fairbanks through the mountains to the 








NAVY 
THE MINING WAS DONE LAST SUMMER AND 


BY PACK TRAIN THIS WINTER 


south. From Cordova and from Valdez 
— the northernmost ice-free ports — trav- 
elers and such freight traffic as will bear 
the cost reach the interior through the 
valley of the Copper River. From Valdez 
to Chitina there is a Government-built 
wagon road. From Cordova to Chitina 
(132 miles) is the Copper River & North- 
western Railroad. From Chitina the Gov- 
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A TYPICAL ALASKAN GOLD MINE 


THE GOLD-BEARING GRAVEL IS DUG FROM THE SHAFT TO THE RIGHT, HAULED OVER TO THE FLUME 
(TROUGH) ON THE CABLE, AND DUMPED. AS IT IS WASHED DOWN THE FLUME THE GOLD CATCHES ON THE 
RIFFLES BY GRAVITY OR IS ABSORBED BY QUICKSILVER 


ernment’s road extends through Delta or about 35 cents a mile; and at the road 


Pass to the Tanana and down to Fairbanks. houses near the summit of the pass, the 
Over this road the winter stages slip along rates are $2 a meal and $2 a bed. 
on runners. The passenger’s fare is $125, Along the Yukon and the Tanana rivers 


A PRIMITIVE PLACER MINE 


WHERE THE “PAY DIRT’ IS CARRIED BY HAND AND DUMPED INTO THE SLUICE. ONLY BONANZAS CAN BE MINED 
PROFITABLY UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS WITH THE COST OF LIVING AS HIGH AS IT 1S IN ALASKA 























the dog sledges pass to and fro all winter; 
and on the Seward Peninsula dogs and 
reindeer compete for the honor of carrying 
freight. They are nearly evenly matched, 
too; and in the yearly races from Nome to 
Bluff and Council and on to Candle, first 
the dog teams win and then the reindeer, 
while the sporting fraternity watch the 
race bulletins at the telephone terminals 
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have built somewhat less than 1,500 miles 
of road (counting winter sled roads) and 
somewhat more than 1,500 miles of trails, 
besides staking out winter trails. Under 
the conditions which governed their oper- 
ations the Commissioners have done very 
good work, but 3,000 miles of roads and 
trails and less than 500 miles of railroad 
(counting narrow-gauge and abandoned 











THAWING THE GROUND TO PERMIT MINING 


IN MANY PARTS OF ALASKA THE SOIL, 


EXCEPT THE SURFACE, IS FROZEN IN WINTER AND SUMMER AND 


IT IS NECESSARY TO DRIVE STEAM PIPES INTO THE GROUND TO THAW IT BEFORE IT CAN BE DUG 


as the “World’s Series”’ 
watched in the States. 

But in both summer and winter the 
Territory suffers from lack of transpor- 
tation. Altogether there are less than 500 
miles of railroad. About a third of the 
total mileage is narrow gauge, and one 
stretch of 71 miles of standard gauge is not 
in operation except with dog teams. There 
are two or three little railroads on the Sew- 
ard Peninsula, but the only road of a hun- 
dred miles in length in the whole Territory 
1s the Guggenheim Copper River road from 
Cordova to the Kennicott-Bonanza mine. 

The Government’s Road Commissioners 


returns are 





lines) is a scant allowance for a country 
nearly twice as large as Texas, for that is 
the size of the interior region of Alaska 
which is in the north temperate zone. 

What is in this great interior that jus- 
tifies railroads? 

First and foremost there is gold. 

In the valleys of the Alaskan range, and 
all through the interior as far north as the 
Endicott range beyond the Arctic Circle, 
there are men washing gold. These placer 
miners prospect chiefly near the beds of 
streams, for they need running water in the 
simple methods which they use to separate 
the gold from the gravel. Almost any 
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stream in_ interior 
Alaska will show 
some gold, but with 
the primitive placer 
process that is avail- 
able under Alaskan 
conditions only rich 
dirt can be worked 





methods with as 
much profit as be- 
fore. It is alla shift- 
ing, changing, happy- 
go-lucky business 
which brings no wo- 
men or children to 
the Territory, creates 
no homes, no stable 





profitably. So the 
prospectors roam 
over the country 
searching for rich 
“strikes.”” And when 
one does “strike it rich’”’ a rush begins. 
Gold news flashes over the wires, and men 
pull up stakes in Nome, Iditarod, Fair- 
banks, Valdez, and in the country all the 
way south to Seattle and the States, and 
rush for the new field. They come by 
river and overland, by foot and by horse 
and by dog train. A few lucky ones find 
“pay dirt” plentiful. Most of them hang 
on a while, making a living but no riches, 
and then wander off to find a new field for 
themselves or to try their luck on the next 
strike. There is romance and excitement 


enough in this, but it does not tend to 


stable development. The placer miners 
get only the most easily accessible gold. 
They do not even get all that. Quite often 
an old gold camp is re-discovered and 
worked again by improved or cheaper 


A MAT OF GOLD 


THE MAT CATCHES THE PRECIOUS METAL FROM THE 
GRAVEL DUG UP BY THE DREDGE 


industry, no perman- 
ent development. 
Even the new ele- 
ments that have 
come into the gold fields do not change this 
much. The gravel that the placer miners 
have washed over is beginning to be worked 
again by dredges. The same kind of 
dredges that re-work the California grav- 
els are appearing in Alaska. They look 
like houses on scows floating on a little 
pond. A moving chain of huge, strong 
buckets goes down through one end of 
the scow and brings up a continuous stream 
of gravel and water which is run through 
troughs floored with quicksilver or over 
matting that catches the gold and leaves 
the gravel to be dumped at the other end 
of the scow. The dredges move slowly up 
a stream bed or across a field where the 
gold-bearing gravel is from ten to thirty 
feet deep, digging out in front of them and 
filling in behind. They work more thor- 








AN ALASKAN 


WHICH MOVES SLOWLY OVER A GOLD-BEARING GRAVEL FIELD, DIGGING OUT 





GOLD DREDGE 


IN FRONT OF: IT FROM 


TEN TO THIRTY FEET DEEP AND FILLING IN BEHIND 


590 
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MINING PREHISTORIC RIVER BEDS 
THAT NOW ARE HIGH UP ON THE HILLS. THE GOLD-BEARING GRAVEL IS WASHED DOWN, 
THE GOLD BEING CAUGHT IN FLUMES BY QUICKSILVER OR BY RIFFLES, AND THE DEBRIS FILL- 
ING THE WHOLE VALLEY BELOW, AS IN THE UPPER PICTURE 
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DURING THE THREE 


oughly and cheaply and to greater depths 
thantheplacerminers work. Thedredgecan 
often make money in a gravel bed where a 
placer miner would starve, but there are 
many conditions under which the placer 
miner can make money where the dredges 
cannot work at all. 

Nor are the modern miners content to 
work merely the gravels along the present 
river channels. They have attacked the 
gravel beds of ancient streams that are now 
high up on the hillsides. By pumping 
streams of water against the hills they wash 
them away. As the débris comes down 
through the ditches prepared for it, the 
gold is caught in the flumes and the gravel 
is spread out in the valleys below. 

Placer mining, the dredges, hydraulic 
mining — all these are ways of mining 
free gold. The “mother lode,” the gold- 
carrying veins of quartz in the old hills of 
the interior from which the gold-bearing 
gravels have come, is little worked except 
along the coast. The Treadwell mine, 
near Juneau, one of the great gold mines 


RUBY, ON THE GREAT 


OR FOUR SUMMER MONTHS THE YUKON RIVER IS NAVIGABLE FROM ITS MOUTH 2,000 


FREIGHT INTO 


of the world, is a lode mine, and there are 
other lode mines farther north on the coast; 
but in the interior there is no lode mining 
except a little at Fairbanks, and on Forty- 
mile River, near Eagle. Even placer min- 
ing has been limited chiefly to the exploita- 
tion of bonanzas. In a modern way, in- 
terior Alaska’s great mineral wealth has 
hardly been developed at all, for modern 
mining needs the labor, machinery, and sup- 
plies that come with cheap transportation. 

In mining as weil as in transportation, 
one kind is done in winter and another in 
summer. Working in the sands of a river 
bed is easier in winter when the bed is 
frozen and the mine shaft will not fill with 
water. The shafts themselves are thawed 
out with steam. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of little upright boilers in Alaska 
making steam to thaw out the ground. 
The steam is carried from the boiler into 
a set of pipes that are driven into the 
ground four or five feet apart. Shafts 
have been sunk three hundred feet and 
every foot of it had to be thawed out, for 
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NORTHERN FREIGHT ROUTE 


MILES ACROSS ALASKA TO WHITE HORSE 
INTERIOR ALASKA 


no one has ever gotten below frost in 
Alaska. It is a frost that remains from 
the old glacial times when the whole of 
this northern empire lay beneath a sheet 
of ice; and often now in sinking shafts 
miners go ten or fifteen feet through rem- 
nants of buried icebergs that have been 
left from earlier times. In the summer the 
ice in the beds of running streams thaws; 
and away from the streams, where the trees 
and moss are cut down and cleared away, 
the surface will thaw a little; and for 
these reasons it is during the summer that 
most of the mining is done. 

Besides its gold, Alaska is blessed with 
coal, although this has long been a blessing 
in disguise. The forces of Conservation 
and Spoliation met on the Alaskan coal 
fields, and while the battle was fought the 
fields themselves lay idle and the railroads 
that were started toward them were 
abandoned by their builders. 

On both sides of Cook Inlet are beds of 
lignite coal, and other beds lie between 
the Inlet and Mt. McKinley. Still farther 


IN YUKON TERRITORY. 


RIVER STEAMERS CARRY ALMOST ALL THE 


north, within fifty miles of Fairbanks, 
lie the Nenana fields, in which there is a 
good grade of lignite coal occurring in 
numerous beds from five to twenty feet 
thick. The bedsare tilted but otherwise are 
not badly disturbed, and some time un- 
doubtedly they will be worked, not for 
export, but for local use to make elec- 
tricity and heat. The Nenana _ fields 
could supply electric power for the railroad’ 
that opened them, light for Fairbanks and 
other settlements, and power for mines in 
the neighboring region. It is even possible 
that the river steamers that now go empty 
toward the sea might take Nenana coal 
to Ruby and St. Michael. Nome and 
St. Michael now get fuel from a lignite 
mine on the southern shore of Cook Inlet. 

But two fields of high grade steaming 
coal are what held up the development of 
Alaska. Some of this coal — how much 
only development will tell — is better than 
any coal between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Coast. A few miles northeast 
of Knik, on the northernmost arm of Cook 
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TWO DOLLARS A MEAL AND TWO DOLLARS A BED 


A ROAD HOUSE ON THE GOVERNMENTS ROAD BETWEEN VALDEZ AND FAIRBANKS. 


THE DISTANCE BE- 


TWEEN THESE TWO CITIES IS ABOUT 400 MILES, AND THE STAGE FARE IS $125 OR MORE THAN TEN TIMES A 
NORMAL RAILROAD PASSENGER FARE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Inlet, lie the Matanuska coal fields. North- 
west of Bering Glacier, a few miles over the 
oil-seeping flats from Controller Bay and 
within 50 miles of Cordova, begin the Ber- 
ing River coal fields in which are situated 


the now famous Cunningham claims. 
In these two fields lie Alaska’s immediate 
hope of coal for its railroads, for the ocean- 


going steamers, and possibly for export. 
The railroad approach to the Bering River 
fields from Cordova is easier than any ice- 
free tidewater outlet which the Matanuska 
fields have, though the Matanuska coal 
could reach an eight or nine months’ harbor 
comparatively easily. On the other hand, 
the coal in the Matanuska fields is much 














ON THE 


STAGE ROUTE TO FAIRBANKS 


THE COST OF FREIGHT AVERAGES $135 A HEAD EVERY YEAR FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE IN- 
TERIOR OF ALASKA 
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ON THE COPPER RIVER & 


NORTHWESTERN 





RAILWAY 


THE ONLY STANDARD-GAUGE LINE MORE THAN 100 MILES IN LENGTH IN ALASKA 


less broken up than the coal in the Bering 
River field and, therefore, cheaper and 
easier to mine. According to the United 


States Geological Survey, if a market for a 
half million tons can be found, Bering 
River coal can be delivered on board col- 
liers at Cordova for about $3.75 a ton and 


landed in San Francisco for between $5.25 
and $6.75 a ton. These prices are low 
enough to compete with Eastern coal, and 
the Alaska coal is of a better grade than 
the coal from British Columbia. A few 
years ago this would have meant a big 
Pacific Coast trade for Alaskan coal; but 











BOUGHT OUT AND BEACHED 


STEAMERS THAT USED TO SERVE ON THE YUKON RIVER PUT OUT OF COMMISSION BY A RIVAL LINE AND LAID 
UP AT ST, MICHAEL 
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A RAILROAD KILLED BY THE COAL CONTROVERSY 
THE ALASKA NORTHERN, FROM SEWARD TOWARD THE MATANUSKA FIELDS, WHICH CEASED BUILDING WHEN 


THE COAL FIELDS WERE CLOSED, NOW CARRIES THE MAIL 


now, against the competition of Californian 
oil, it is doubtful if much of a trade can be 
built up outside the Territory itself — ex- 
Last summer a small 


cept for the Navy. 
mine was opened in the Matanuska field 


to get coal for a Navy test. This winter 
the coal was brought out and soon it 


BY DOG POWER 


will be known whether naval stations of 
the Pacific ports, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines will have to continue to ship coal 
from Norfolk. But whether any export 
trade develops or not, the main point is the 
development of Alaska, and to that end 
coal roads and coal mines are essential. 





ANOTHER TYPE OF ALASKAN TRANSPORTATION 


PROSPECTING FOR TIN IN THE SEWARD PENINSULA. 
ARE MANY MINERALS BESIDES GOLD IN 


ONCE THE COUNTRY IS OPENED BY RAILROADS THERE 


INTERIOR ALASKA TO BE DEVELOPED 
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ALASKA’S ABILITY TO FEED ITSELF I 
AN OAT FIELD ON MR. P. LUNDEEN’S HOMESTEAD, ON THE UPPER YUKON RIVER, IN THE FAR INTERIOR 


Copper already has its railroad. The River road from Cordova to the Kennicott- 
one line of any consequence that is still Bonanza mine, one of the most profitable 


in operation is the Guggenheims’ Copper mines in the world. Its traffic alone prac- 


ALASKA’S ABILITY TO FEED ITSELF II 
CABBAGES AND POTATOES ON THE GATES HOMESTEAD, AT KNIK, ON THE NORTHERNMOST ARM OF COOK INLET 
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tically supports this 195 miles of line. 
There are many other rich copper lodes 
in different parts of Alaska, not in the hands 
of men able to finance their own railroads, 
that need transportation before they can 
be worked, just as there are many exten. 
sive low-grade gold ore deposits in Alaska 
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of the people of the Territory. Fairbanks is 
about on the same latitude as Christiania, 
and the agricultural valleys of Norway and 
Sweden are as far north as the Alaskan 
valleys. The climate of inland Alaska, 
behind Mt. McKinley and the glaciers, 
is similar to the climate of Alberta, Sas- 








ALASKA'S ABILITY TO FEED ITSELF III 
CATTLE ON THE ROAD BETWEEN VALDEZ AND FAIRBANKS 


that will furnish freight and labor and yield 
rich returns as soon as lower freight rates 
make such development possible. 

So the gold and coal and copper and 
other minerals in paying quantities await 
the railroads. When they come the mines 
will be opened and permanent towns will 
grow up, and through the inland valleys 
will arise the fundamental home-building 
calling — agriculture. 

It is not southeastern coastal Alaska 
but central Alaska—the Tanana, the 
Susitna, and the Kuskokwim valleys — 
that is looked upon to yield the produce 
and to feed the cattle to supply the needs 


katchewan, and Manitoba, which have 
recently made such strides in agriculture. 
Moreover, there has been enough farming 
in the interior to show that it is practicable. 
In the timbered country, after the trees 
and moss are cleared away, the first sum- 
mer’s sun thaws the surface and in the sec- 
ond summer the ground is ready for crops; 
and there are wide sweeps of grass land 
that do not have to be cleared at all. 

The valley of the Tanana River is a 
valley of rich soil and in many places has a 
heavy growth of grasses. Where Fair- 
banks makes a market there are farms that 
raise potatoes, oats, rye, barley, hay, and 
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vegetables; and though it is necessary to 
winter-feed stock, beef cattle and milk cat- 
tle can fare well in this region. In the 
Susitna and Copper River valleys are a 
few well developed farms—as many as 
the local markets encourage. In 1910, 
there were 2,660 acres of improved farm 
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from St. Michael to Sitka. Ships and 
fishermen, canneries and cannery workers, 
fill this coast with industry. As fall comes 
the canneries are shut and the ships carry 
back to the States the cannery workers 
and every trace of the industry except the 
deserted buildings. Some day perhaps 

















AT THE KENNICOTT-BONANZA MINE 


WHICH ALONE SUPPLIES FREIGHT TO SUPPORT THE 195 MILES OF THE COPPER RIVER & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILROAD al, 


land in the territory, most of it in central 
Alaska. At that time nearly $100,000 
worth of potatoes and $100,000 worth of 
hay were produced. Agricultural devel- 
opment in Alaska to-day is more promising 
than agriculture was in many of our now 
flourishing Western States fifty or sixty 
years ago. Into the few valleys where the 
local market will support farming, the 
homesteader has gone. Elsewhere he, 
like almost everybody and everything else 
in Alaska, awaits the coming of the railroad. 

The one great exception to this state- 
ment is the fish industry. It belongs on 
the coast. Every summer it is in evidence 
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this may changeesi:d the salmon-canning 
business may make homes in Alaska, but 
now its chief effect upon the other in- 
dustries of the Territory is to provide better 
steamer service than they otherwise would 
have and to supply a cheap food not only 
to Alaska but to the whole United States. 

But excepting only the fisheries, Alaska 
waits for railroads. Since the work on the 
roads to the coal fields stopped eight years 
ago, and the lack of traffic drove the loco- 
motives off the tracks, Alaska has stood still. 

Into the waiting stillness the Secretary 
of the Interior thrusts his report calling 
for railroads that shall not only be allowed 
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by the Government but that shall be 
fathered by the Government. 

There are three logical routes by which 
the railroads can slip through the great 
Alaskan range and bring the cheaper 
freight rates to the interior that would 
give new vitality to Aiaskan progress. All 
three have their tidewater terminal around 
Prince William Sound, where are the 
northernmost ice-free ports, Seward, Val- 
dez, and Cordova. 


THREE LOGICAL RAILROAD ROUTES 


The first is the Copper River route. 
Four hundred and fifty miles almost due 
south of Fairbanks is the port of Cordova, 
with 1,200 or 1,500 inhabitants, two or 
three hotels, a daily newspaper, a cannery, 
a sawmill, and more stores than its size 
would warrant, for Cordova is the dis- 
tributing centre for general merchandise 
and supplies bound overland into the 
interior. It is also the seaport terminal 
of the Guggenheims’ Copper River Rail- 
way, and the first 132 miles of this rail- 
road could well serve as a port of the line 
to the interior. From Chitina (where the 
present railroad turns eastward) to Fair- 
banks is 313 miles. From this point the 
Government’s wagon road from Valdez to 
Fairbanks ascends the Copper River and 
its tributaries, crosses over the Delta Pass, 
and goes down the Delta River to the Tan- 
ana. A regular stage service goes over 
this route during the winter carrying mail, 
passengers, and a little high class freight; 
and it is occasionally used in the summer. 

Along this main I'ne there are gold and 
copper “lode-’”’ *aveloped — which 
means Pees .weNt wu... /— placer gold 
mines. Around Copper Centre there is a 
little agriculture, but the important farm- 
ing district which this road would tap is 
the fertile Tanana Valley. Long before 
farming was known in this region, it was 
famous for its rich grasses and heavy stand 
of timber, and the good land extends to 
beyond the mouth of the Tanana to adja- 
cent portions of the Yukon Basin. Govern- 
mental records show that there is a growing 
season of from 90 to 120 days, but there 
Is more growth in this time than in a sim- 
ilar number of days farther south because 
the sun shines more hours every day. 


Besides the local freight which the main 
line would develop, there is the greater 
tonnage to come from the branches. And 
the significance of the tonnage from both 
sources is that it means the opening of the 
great interior to cheaper freight, cheaper 
labor, cheaper living, and wide develop- 
ment. It is the history of our frontier 
that a cheaper and more abundant labor 
and a settled civilization follow the steel 
rails, and that the whistle of the locomo- 
tive announces the early arrival of women 
and children. The camps grow into 
towns, and life takes on a more settled air. 

Moreover, the branch lines of a railroad 
from Cordova to Fairbanks give certain 
promise of traffic. The Kennicott-Bon- 
anza copper mine now supports the entire 
195 miles of present road, and another 
branch line from this road would reach the 
Bering River coal fields. 

A governmental commission has esti- 
mated that the construction of the main 
line from Chitina to Fairbanks would cost 
about $15,000,090, and that a branch line 
from Cordova to the Bering River coal 
fields would cost another $3,000,000, or 
$18,000,000 in all for the’beginning of the 
redemption of Alaska. 

The next logical route is from Seward, 
or some point on the western coast of 
Prince William Sound, up the Susitna 
Valley and through Broad Pass to Fair- 
banks. From Seward northward for 71 
miles runs the now unused line of the 
Alaska Northern Railroad. About 45 
miles farther north the proposed line 
touches the northern end of Cook Inlet 
and here could be developed a port that 
would be free of ice for six or eight months 
in the year. About forty miles from this 
port is Chickaloon, in the Matanuska coal 
fields, where the governmental miners got 
the coal for the Navy test. From the 
Matanuska fields to the port on upper 
Cook Inlet would be a simple down-hill 
haul, but in the winter time the Matanuska 
coal would have to be stored or carried over 
the Kenai Peninsula to an ice-free port. 
The main line of this road would follow up 
the fertile Susitna Valley through Broad 
Pass — 2,500 feet above sea level and under 
the shadow ot Mt. McKinley — and on 
through the Nenana coal fields to Fair- 
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banks. There is coal tributary to this line 
along almost its entire length. West of 
Seward are the Cook Inlet lignite fields. 
The Matanuska field, with its steaming 
coal, is only a short distance away from 
this line. In the Susitna Valley are more 
lignite fields; and on the other side of the 
pass lie the Nenana beds. Copper has 
been reported both in the Matanuska coal 
fields and farther north; and there are 
various placer camps in the country tribu- 
tary to this line. This is all in addition 
to the extensive “lode’’ and placer mining 
on the Kenai Peninsula. 

Besides tapping the agricultural lands 
along the Tanana River, the Seward-Fair- 
banks route goes through the Susitna Val- 
ley, which is probably the best agricul- 
tural section in central Alaska. 

The third route turns west from the sec- 
ond route near Susitna, and goes through 
Rainy Pass into an agricultural and min- 
ing region in the valley of the Kuskokwim 
River. Now the traffic into that great 
and little-known valley is either by trail 
from Cook Inlet or up the river. Small 
ocean steamers reach Bethel in the summer, 
and a few steamers go from Bethel up the 
Kuskokwim. However, the main settle- 
ments in this region — the mining towns 
of Ophir and Iditarod —are not on the 
river. Despite the extreme difficulties of 
transportation, the country tributary to the 
proposed Kuskokwim branch mines more 
than $3,000,000 worth of gold a year 
and can boast of one small stamp mill. 

The Seward-Fairbanks road would cost 
approximately 18 million dollars, and the 
Kuskokwim branch as much more. The 
Matanuska coal field could probably be 
reached for a million and a half additional. 
These lines, and the Copper River road to 
Fairbanks, with its Bering River branch, 
could all be built for 60 million dollars. 
That is approximately the cost of making 
over Alaska. It is about one third the 
yearly pension roll in the United States. 

lf the railroad reduces the high cost of 
mining supplies and makes it possible 
to get them quickly; if it brings in more 
labor and makes more food available, not 
only will gold mining flourish as never 
before but silver-lead ores, tin, antimony, 
and even perhaps iron ore that has lain 





dormant, known to man but beyond his 
power to reach, will pay labor and capital 
well to develop. 

Whereas now in the interior only one 
large copper mine is in operation, many 
will then be working. There will be cheap 
coal in Fairbanks, and the river steamers 
can carry supplies to Nome and St. 
Michael where now they go downstream 
empty. The smoke of busy railroad shops, 
smelters, and miscellaneous industries will 
take the place of the log fires of the road 
houses; and simultaneously with these 
developments will come the farmer, who, 
even with a 9o or 100 day growing season, 
can make a handsome living in Alaska, 
where food prices are high. 

With all this real progress — which will 
come faster or slower as the affairs of the 
Territory are administered — will come 
the booms and depressions, fortunes, fail- 
ures, speculation, and honest toil that have 
followed every opening of the country 
since Daniel Boone led settlers across the 
mountains. Only, in one way, this new 
opening differs from any of its predecessors. 


THE REDEMPTION OF AN EMPIRE 


Though 60 million dollars does not seem 
a great sum for the redemption of an 
empire, it is a large sum for the number 
of miles of railroad that are contemplated. 
Railroad building in Alaska is expensive. 
In the first place, the roads to the interior 
have to cross a great mountain barrier. 
The glaciers on the Western slopes render 
certain valleys impassable, and destructive 
floods come from the internal breaks in 
the glacier during the melting season, 
which suddenly free enormous volumes 
of water. Altogether the glaciers are bad 
neighbors for a railroad. The frozen 
ground and the heavy snowfall add other 
difficulties to construction and operation. 

The present Copper River road, which 
passes three or four glaciers, has experi- 
enced nearly all these troubles. Trains 
haye been blocked in winter by snow and 
the track washed out by floods in the 
spring. Yet this road’s experiences demon- 
strated not only the difficulties but the 
way to overcome them. There is nothing 
impossible about railroads in Alaska. 
The railroads over which prosperity 
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A LAND OF RENEWED HOPE 


THE GREAT INTERIOR REGION OF ALASKA, 


BETWEEN THE ENDICOTT RANGE AND THE COASTAL MOUNTAINS, 


NEEDS ONLY RAILROADS TO DEVELOP IT INTO A RICH AND POPULOUS EMPIRE OF FARMS AND MINES 


flowed into our Western states were built 
by private corporations. There seems 
little likelihood that privately built lines 
would open Alaska for many years to 
come. It is not that Alaska holds out so 
much less promise of paying traffic than 
the transcontinental lines. But the con- 
ditions of pioneer railroad building have 


greatly changed. The transcontinental 
lines were subsidized with huge land 
grants. Although few questioned the 


wisdom of these grants when the railroads 
were building, they have not been popular 
in the West lately. The wisdom gained 


from this earlier experience will prevent a 
repetition of it in Alaska. 

Capital could be coaxed into Alaskan 
railroad enterprises by gifts of other 
natural resources such as coal. But the 
too close relation between coal companies 
and railroads is viewed with suspicion 
also. We have come to a point where we, 
want a railroad to be a railroad and noth- 
ing more. Such a railroad probably would 
not pay immediately in Alaska. The better 
appreciation of the value of our natural re- 
sources makes us unwilling to take the old 
method of inducing railroad construction. 
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Out of this situation comes the demand, 
voiced by the Secretary of the Interior, 
that the Government build the railroad 
itself. It is a new practice for the United 
States, although many state governments 
have built railroads where private capital 
would not venture. Canada, also, fur- 
nishes a recent example of governmental 
railroad building and under conditions 
that closely parallel those found in Alaska. 
Ontario was without railroads except in 
the smaller southern part of the province. 
The northern part, extending to Hudson 
Bay, was an unsettled, transportationless 
wilderness. The climate is very similar 
to interior Alaska and the country was 
likewise known to have timber, agricul- 
tural resources, and some mineral pros- 
pects. The provincial government built 
the Timiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railroad for exactly the same reason that 
the governmental railroads for Alaska are 
urged — to encourage home builders to 
move in and develop the country. In this 
the road is successful, and incidentally it 
has opened a field of rich mineral deposits 
at Cobalt which would of itself almost 
justify the road. 

Mr. Lane outlines his ideas of what 
should be done as follows: 


[ have already expressed my belief that it 
was wise for the Government itself to under- 
take the construction and operation of a 
system of trunk-line railroads in Alaska. And 
[ am led to this view irrespective of the possi- 
bility of private enterprise undertaking such 
work, although my belief is that no railroads 
would be privately constructed in Alaska for 
many years to come excepting as adjuncts to 
some private enterprise. Be that as it may, 
it would seem wise for the Government to 
undertake this task upon grounds of state. 
The rates and the service of such railroads 
should be fixed with reference to Alaskan de- 
velopment — not with regard to immediate 
returns. The charges fixed should be lower 
for years to come than would justify private 
investment. I would build and operate these 
highways in the same spirit that the counties 
or the states build wagon roads —not for 
revenue, but for the general good. After all, 
a railroad is little more than an operated wagon 
road. In many countries they still call rail- 
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road cars “‘wagons.” Our laws as to railroads 
are evolved from our old laws as to carriage 
by wagon. Our courts speak of railroads as 
property charged with a public interest and 
so justify the regulation of their rates. But 
no court would justify the imposition of rates 
made for the purpose for which Alaskan rates 
should be made — the creation of a common- 
wealth. If this is our task, it should be done 
with a consciousness that the dollar 
spent to-day on an Alaskan railroad will yield 
no more immediate return on the investment 
than the dollar spent on the Panama Canal 
These, then, are the persuading reasons for 
the belief that the Government should under- 
take to drive from the coast inland one or more 
lines of railroad: (1) The Government already 
regards it as its duty to build wagon roads. 
Such roads when well built are almost as costly 
as the construction of a railroad, which is the 
essential modern means of transportation. 
(2) There can be no assurance that without 
surrendering our resources in Alaska private 
railroads will be built. (3) The opening of 
this new country demands that the highways 
of travel and commerce should be made wholly 
subservient, not to private interest, but to the 
upbuilding of this territory, that they may be 
the real servants of the national purpose. 


If it is thought wise to recoup the Govern- - 


ment for its original outlay it can be done, at 
least in part, by following a plan not unknown 
to our people — by giving a land subsidy to 
the owners of the road. Retain in the Govern- 
ment one half of the land on each side of the 
railroad until it had appreciated in value by 
the growth of the lands given to the public. 
Thus the Government would subsidize itself 
and reap some of the benefits accruing to its 
land from the construction of the road. Judg- 
ing by the increase in land values in the newly 
opened sections of Canada, who could say but 
that long before the bonds were due the Govern- 
ment would thus have an asset sufficient to 
meet the original debt? 


But how the railroads are financed 
does not interest Alaska so much as that 
they be financed and built quickly. 

It is a Territory eager to be loosed from 
the restrictions which the long controversy 
has placed upon it. It wants the chance 
to mine and farm and trade and to grow 
rich with the keen enthusiasm that has 
characterized the Western frontier from 
its earliest times. 
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“DRUMMING” REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN GUN AGENT— THE YALE COLLEGE YELL 


AS A WAR CRY — AN 
ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY 
OF TWO OPPOSING ARMIES, 


INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI — AN 
INTO THE 
TO THE FORTRESS AT TUNG-KUAN 


INTERIOR, THROUGH THE LINES 


BY 


BARTLETT G. YUNG 


T THE request of the editor, | 
prefix my narrative with three 
quotations which doubtless 
have a bearing on the situation 
in which | found myself on 

reaching China for the first time in my 
life. The first of these is from the Peking 
Daily News of September 16, 1913: 


“It is interesting to note that Mr. B. 
G. Yung, who was arrested by the military 
police and brutally treated on the night of 
the 14th ult., is the son of the famous Dr. 
Yung Wing, who recently died. The late 
Dr. Yung Wing has done much for China. 
At one time he was Minister to the United 
States, and his name will ever be remem- 
bered in connection with the education 
movement, for the reason that he was prac- 
tically the ‘father’ of the first batch of 
students who went to America for educa- 
tion. In the industrial development of 
China he was likewise prominent, and to his 
initiative are largely due the formation of 
the China Merchants’ Steamship Company 
and the founding of the Kiang-na Arsenal. 
For being the first Chinese to travel 
around the world in the interests of his 
country, Dr. Yung was given the Yellow 
Jacket, a unique distinction.” 


The following is quoted from the North 
China Daily News of September 17, 1913: 


“ The case of the arrest of the American 
citizen, B. G. Yung, has created quite a 
sensation in American circles. The State 
Department in Washington has approved 
of the presentation of demands involving 
the punishment of the men who ill-used 
Yung, the dismissal of the police officer, an 
apology from the Government, and com- 
pensation, the amount to be decided later. 


Hsiung Hsi-ling, the Premier, called at the 
American Legation to-day, and expressed 
his regrets for the incident. 

“Yung’s father was the first Chinese 
graduate of Yale University. He married 
an American lady and settled in America, 
and his son; being born in America, is in 
all respects an American citizen. The son 
also is a Yale graduate and was recently 
in charge of the Canton Arsenal, and to his 
connection with the South is attributed 
the vigilance with which he has recently 
been watched by the police.” 


And, finally, | quote from the Yale Class 
Book, Class of 1902: 


“Bartlett Golden Yung. Born January 
22, 1879, in Washington, D. C., the son of 
Yung Wing, LL.D., Yale 1854, and Mary 
Louisa (Kellogg) Yung (died May 20, 
1886). Prepared at Hartford (Conn.) 
High School, and in college was a member 
of the Wigwam Debating Club (member- 
ship committee); received first colloquy 
appointments. Was a member of Eta 
Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, and Wolf’s 
Head. Worked in an export house for one 
year and then went with the Rotary File 
& Machine Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of which he became president, his class- 
mate, Nevins, serving in the position of 
secretary.” 


Though my father was Chinese, all my 
life was spent in the United States until 
two years ago, when | visited China for the 
first time, as the agent of an American 
corporation. I have been asked whether 
my feelings are Chinese orAmerican. My 
mother’s people came to America in the 
Mayflower and fought for the flag in the 
Revolutionary and Civil wars. Perhaps it 
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is this, perhaps because | was born and 
brought up in the States, but anyway, 
whenever | saw the Stars and Stripes out in 
faraway China, the big lump would always 
come in my throat. This will answer the 
question as well as I can. With this little 
explanation, | proceed with my story. 


When | started for China the Mexican 
situation had called forth a proclamation 
from Washington forbidding under penalty 
the shipment of arms into any American 
country where domestic trouble existed. 
This precluded shipping my samples — 
which consisted of a machine gun of the 
latest type with twenty thousand rounds 
of ammunition for demonstration purposes 
and a full assortment of small arms — 
from the port of New York, owing to the 
refusal of all transportation lines to risk a 
fine or the detention of their vessel on 
suspicion of the true destination of such a 
shipment. 

Furthermore, the situation in China it- 
self immediately after the outbreak of 
civil war made it hard to ship by any of 
the Oriental steamship lines direct to 
China, as they wished to avoid detention 
or fine by either the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs or the Republican 
Military Government. The Chinese Lega- 
tion at Washington, itself without instruc- 
tions, could not advise me. 

I shipped my whole outfit to San Fran- 
cisco, paying the excess baggage rate, and 
consigned it to Yokohama, Japan. I 
traveled on the same steamer. Up to that 
point all went pleasantly. The steamer 
carried the usual crowd of American tour- 
ists, young people predominating. 


OUTWITTING THE JAPANESE 


At Yokohama my troubles commenced. 
Some of America’s competitors in the East 
stop at nothing in choking competition, 
and so when, after much cabling to Shang- 
hai, arrangements had been made to re- 
ceive my little shipment of samples into a 
bonded warehouse there, pending the se- 
curing of a military landing permit. from 
the proper authorities, the Japanese auth- 
orities boarded the vessel at Kobe with a 
warrant, opened the ship’s magazine, and 
confiscated, as they thought, the whole 


shipment. Thanks to a friendly freight 
clerk and to a premonition born of hard 
experience, what they really carried off 
with many bows and smiles was two 
thousand rounds—only a small part of 
my entire supply of ammunition. 

At Shanghai everything was in confu- 
sion. Negotiations were proceeding be- 
tween North and South. Huang Hsing 
was Generalissimo of the Yangtse Valley 
in Southern China, with headquarters at 
Nanking. Yuan Shih-kai, his rival, held 
the whole North. The foreign-manned 
Maritime Customs Service was neutral. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen had sailed by slow steamer 
for Canton. | landed my samples in bond, 
slipped back aboard the fast mail boat, 
and was in Canton when the Doctor 
reached that city. My credentials anda 
previous acquaintance with him readily 
secured me an interview. My start hav- 
ing been thus favorably made, | proceeded 
post haste to Nanking and after ten days’ 
delay | secured from Huang Hsing a per- 
mit to travel throughout the Republic 
of China with all my munitions of war, and 
to make firing demonstrations before the 
various commanders-in-chief. This ar- 
rangement later made trouble for me, but 
I will come to that in due order. 


THE FIRST TRIAL OF THE GUN 


Having now released my samples by 
means of this all-powerful general pass, | 
got them from Shanghai to Nanking and 
made an appointment for my first firing 
demonstration before Huang Hsing. This 
man, now a refugee in Japan, was at that 
time in supreme command of all the troops 
south.of the Yangtse River, and was living 
in vice regal state in the old Taiping [al- 
ace or yamun. 

On the day of the trial, which was to 
take place on the mountain side back of 
the Ming Tombs and overlooking the 
Tartar city recently ruined by shell fire, 
I drove to the yamun. In one carriage 
were a party of visiting military officers 
who had come to witness the trial, in the 
second | piled the gun and ammunition, 
and | brought up the rear in a third with 
the native agent of a firm in Shanghai, 
who was to take me farther into the inter- 
ior the following week. 
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The city was crowded with Southern 
troops, all more or less out of control; and 
when, after repeated halis and examina- 
tions of credentials, we were at last passed 
into the outer court of the yamumn, a fierce 
rifle mre broke out close at hand. | 
learned afterward that several regiments 
had mutinied and attempted to burn the 
yamun, Although this was a small affair 
and suppressed within an hour, it serves 
to illustrate the topsy-turvy conditions 
that prevailed even at military head- 
quarters. General Huang Hsing, who had 
entertained us at luncheon the day before, 
was now behind closed doors and the trial 
postponed three days. 

However, at last it came off, and most 
successtully — with all the staft officers 
peering through their glasses and a regi- 
ment of infantry drawn up in the rear. 
The American machine gun, firing five 
hundred shots a minute, tore the Chinese 
targets to shreds at 500 and 600 yards; 
and | then turned it on the mountain side 
a mile away and kicked up clouds of dust 
along a half mile front, to the great delight 
of the soldiers, who cheered loudly. 

Concluding business deals in China is a 
slow operation, and involves many mediz- 
val aspects, perhaps best unmentioned 
here, as well as enduring with fortitude 
horrible feasts with courses of seaweed, 
black eggs, etc. But at last | was able to 
start up-river. 


THE IMITATIVE CHINESE 


A Chinese officer told me an interesting 
story of the first visit of the representative 
of Vickers Sons & Maxim to Shanghai. 
After fetching his sample Maxim gun to 
the arsenal at Shanghai and demonstrating 
it thoroughly to the Chinese, he was taken 
in to a sixty-four course Chinese feast that 
lasted until the small hours of the morning. 
Meanwhile, a large party of the best Chin- 
ese mechanics in the arsenal, minutely 
subdividing the labor, quietly took the gun 
entirely to pieces and either duplicated or 
took templates of every part. The fol- 
lowing day the sample, reassembled, was 
handed back to him with thanks and the 
remark that China was not in the market 
for Maxims just then. The Chinese imi- 
tation failed, however, to work properly. 


‘STYRITMMINIC ”? 
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Proceeding up the Yangtse River by 
steamer with the agent of the firm in 
Shanghai, we changed at Kiukiang into an 
all-Chinese launch and, turning south, 
traversed the Poyang Lakes and ascended 
the river at their head to Nanchang-Fu, 
which was at that time the second mili- 
tary headquarters of this region. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH RUFFIANS 


On board the launch were about thirty 
soldiers of such a ragamuffin appearance 
as to excite my suspicions, but fortunately 
without their rifles. As evening of the 
first day came on, they crowded around 


-the small deck house and demanded of the 


native agent to know what the “foreign 
devil”’ was doing here. Now I had been 
cleaning and oiling the various parts of my 
machine gun during theday. Before night- 
fall I drew the blinds of the deck house 
and, quickly assembling it, slipped in a 
loaded belt. | now told the agent, who 
was white with fear, to tell these fellows 
that this “foreign devil” “belong crazy” 
and also “hun lehi”’ (very fierce); and as a 
sort of warning to “keep off the grass” | 
opened the door and let off a string of 
about fifty shots into the air, at the same 
time giving the Yale College yell, which 
was the handiest war-cry | could think of 
at the moment. Whether it was the in- 
formation imparted by the agent Chen, 
the shots, or the Yale cheer, | cannot say, 
but all hands crowded to the other end of 
the launch and remained at a respectful 
distance until Nanchang was reached, to 
the great amusement of the Chinese cap- 
tain and engineer, who, however, had 
deemed it good policy to allow their pas- 
sengers to settle their own disputes with- 
out interference. This incident, like the 
troubles of Aeneas, is pleasant to remem- 
ber, but at the time | was badly scared. 

At Nanchang we were met by officers of 
Li Tutu and our rowdy fellow-passengers 
disappeared. 

There followed ten days of heat, humid- 
ity, stench unspeakable, and Chinese food 
in the Chinese Waldorf-Astoria of the city. 
We live and learn. Never since have | 
been caught thus without my own little 
camping kit and tinned food. 

Another demonstration followed and a 
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week later, with our business finished, 
Chen and | were back at Kiukiang watch- 
ing the up-river boat pull in. We were 
told that we could not put the gun aboard 
the boat as the local customs officer was 
gone no one knew where, so we put our 
outfit aboard a sampan, waited till the 
steamer tied up to the wharf, then had the 
sampan paddle to the out or river side of 
it and hook on. Meanwhile we walked 
up the gangplank, found the No. 1 boy, 
and for ten dollars he had the stuff quietly 
hoisted aboard on the blind side and 
stowed in my cabin. 

Selling firearms is supposed to call for a 
certain amount of resourcefulness, but for 
a continuous performance this trip through 
the interior of China — then under martial 
law, or without any law—carrying a 
machine gun, tripod, pistols, revolvers, 
and cartridges, will always remain green 
in my memory. 

On reaching Hankow, | procured an 
interview with Li Yuan-Hung, the Vice- 
president of the now united Republic. 
At his request I took the machine gun to 
pieces and assembled it before him and 
several members of the Hu-peh provincial 
assembly who were with him in the garden 
of his yamun; and he then wrote me a 
letter of introduction to the Minister of 
War at Peking, where all authority was 
now commencing to centralize. 

Owing to the recent mutinies here I was 
not allowed to give a firing demonstration 
lest the noise should alarm the nervous 
citizens. The ravages of shell fire and 
conflagration were evident on every hand 
and | was glad to get away from the heat 
and smell of this great inland port. Chen 
remained here. 

Just as I was stepping aboard the 
weekly express for Peking, a French rail- 
road conductor tapped me on the shoulder 
and informed me that my gun, ammu- 
nition, etc., were detained and not allowed 
to be carried on a passenger train, despite 
any passports whatever. 

Fortunately my own cousin, one of the 
staff officers of Gen. Li Yuan-Hung, was 
down to see me off. | handed him Huang 
Hsing’s pass and $100 and asked him to 
send a man to Peking with the gun on the 
next freight train. Two days and a night 
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by express brought us under the gloomy 
walls and battlements of Peking, where at 
the comfortable Grand Hotel Des Wagon- 
lits | rested and awaited the arrival of 
my gun before presenting the Vice-presi- 
dent’s letter to the Minister of War. 

Now, although an armistice had been 
proclaimed between North and South, the 
railroads, wagon roads, and hotels were 
being watched by hosts of spies of Presi- 
dent Yuan Shih-kai, and into the hands of 
these men fell the yamun runner of Gen. 
Li Yuan-Hung proceeding northward by 
slow day-freight train with my gun and 
accessories. The pass of Huang Hsing and 
a letter of instructions were confiscated and 
these Oriental disciples of Sherlock Holmes 
then passed the shipment through to des- 
tination to make sure of the consignee. 


“BY MARTIAL LAW” 


Consequently, one day, before I had 
recovered from my surprise at receiving 
my outfit at the hotel without customs, 
railroad, or legation quarter barrier for- 
malities, no less a personage than Admiral 
Tsai Ting Kan, Yuan Shih-kai’s righthand 
aide-de-camp, arose from a chair in the 
hotel foyer and addressed me in a cold 
manner as follows: 

“It has been reported to the President 
by detectives that a foreigner with quick- 
firing guns has arrived over the Kin Han 
Railway. We have proof that you are the 
man. We propose to extradite you from 
the legation quarter and deal with you by 
martial law.” 

Now, during my travels as an engineer- 
ing salesman, | have approached many a 
prospective customer (flanked and hedged 
about by office boys) and have met with 
greetings warm and greetings frosty, but 
never, with one subsequent exception 
when | was thrown into a military prison 


condemned to be shot the following morn- * 


ing without trial) have I been so completely 
flabbergasted, if such an expression is al- 
lowable, as by this one. 

I perceived, however, the business value 
of the situation. My business being le- 
gitimate and my credentials regular, it was 
only necessary for me to keep in close 
touch with the American Legation to 
secure personal safety. I could perhaps 
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utilize the exaggerations of these Chinese 
detectives to obtain an immediate inter- 
view with the President himself. 

After producing Gen. Li’s letter and my 
other credentials, and stating that | had 
only one sample of quick-firing gun of the 
latest kind which | had brought to Peking 
to show to the President and Minister of 
War, as well as some fine automatic pistols 
as presents, | begged him to arrange an 
audience for me with the former. Per- 
ceiving that my credentials were quite in 
order and being himself an American- 
educated naval man and of a mechanical 
turn of mind, he came to my room, looked 
over the gun, and became interested in its 
new devices. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH YUAN SHIH-KAI 


Merely saying that he would explain 
matters to the President, he went away, but 
some days later | received an invitation 
to bring my gun to the President’s office. 
Accompanying the messenger with my out- 
fit, | hastened to the President’s quarters. 
Passing under guard through several 
gates and into a garden, | was instructed 
to set up the gun. This | did, surrounded 
by soldiers of the President’s bodyguard. 
Just as | was completing this operation, 
Yuan Shih-kai himself, with about a dozen 
members of his entourage, including the 
Minister of War and Admiral Tsai, de- 
scended the steps of an adjacent building 
where, as I understood, they had been 
breakfasting. 

After a brief introduction to the Presi- 
dent by Admiral Tsai, who acted as inter- 
preter, | was requested to take the gun 
entirely to pieces and reassemble it as 
quickly as possible, as this performance 
had previously interested Admiral Tsai. 

This I accomplished in about six min- 
utes by their watches —a slow perform- 
ance compared to the three and a half 
minutes record, but it would not do to 
make any mistake before these spectators. 
Also, I paused to hand to the President, 
with an explanation, the detachable pistol 
grip that contained the firing bolt mech- 
anism. He showed interest but took it 
gingerly, as though fearing bombs. 

Yuan Shih-kai, the Bismarck, or perhaps 
the Napoleon, of China, is in appearance 
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genial and kindly, a fine old gentleman. 
That his chief characteristics are astute- 
ness and mentality was the impression 
which I| carried away rather than of an 
iron personality which | had somehow 
expected. 

The Minister of War was good enough 
to praise the gun and promised a further 
investigation, so | returned to the hotel 
after the interview, well pleased with the 
morning’s work, particularly as the Presi- 
dent had accepted a present of a pair of 
automatic pistols. 

There followed long waits and delays, 
interviews with military men, demonstra- 
tions and explanations, but at length 
fairly satisfactory results. 

Then came an exciting railway journey 
to Mukden, where | had the good for- 
tune to be the only one out of six competi- 
tors to get a sample machine gun through 
to the spot. 

However, the bulk of the business in 
this case was in second-hand German 
rifles, Model ’88, ‘which were contracted 
for after bitter competition at the equiva- 
lent of $5.44, gold, apiece. Considering 
that this price included cost, insurance, 
freight, commission, interest, “squeeze” 
for the. Tutu, the General, and others, 
it will be seen that the open door with its 
resulting international competition is not 
all “cakes and ale” for the competitors. 


NINE CHESTS OF SILVER 


From Mukden I was called by tele- 
gram to conclude a piece of business for 
one of the smaller German firms who had 
offered our machine guns to one of their 
clients, the Tutu of Honan province, and 
cousin of the President. This trip in- 
volved a brush with my old friend, the 
French conductor of the train de luxe 
running between Peking and Hankow, who 
had caused me all the trouble | described 
above. This time, however, having gained 
in experience of ways Chinese, I took my 
outfit into a first-class compartment and 
refused to budge unless ejected by force. 
The Frenchman, seeing my arsenal, lacked 
the courage to tackle the job alone, and 
called the Chinese traffic inspector. He 
in turn wilted on being shown Yuan Shih- 
kai’s pass, and I was allowed to ride in 
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peace. This deal involved bringing nine 
chests of lump silver as bargain money 
from Kaifeng to Peking, and so disorderly 
was the country at that time that I was 
obliged to walk behind the squealing 
wheel-barrows for miles with a drawn 
pistol in each hand while getting the stuff 
from the yamun to the railroad station. 

At Kaifeng I met an Englishman who 
was about to start on an expedition into 
the country west of Honan-fu, which lies 
at the western extremity of the hundred 
odd miles of branch track crossing the Kin 
Han line at right.angles at Chengchou and 
with Kaifeng as its eastern terminus. His 
idea was to contract army supplies with 
the President’s loyal general who was hold- 
ing the passes at Tung-kuan. 

In order to reach this place it was neces- 
sary to traverse a semi-arid region through 
which the main caravan road to Turkestan 
afforded the only feasible route. But 
the intervening stretch of this road was 
occupied by the blue-coated, pigtailed 
soldiers of the second division whose loyalty 
to any government except the Manchu 
was a minus quantity and who were 
opposed to the President’s general at 
Tung-kuan. 

It will be seen from my whole narrative 
that a large degree of provincial and local 
independence in regard to purchases of 
arms still existed. Every Tutu or general 
purchased arms at will, the only check 
the Peking government exercised being to 
refuse entrance at the seaports to the 
munitions of those whose loyalty was 
questioned but to grant it to those whom 
they trusted implicitly. Except for its 
own purchases at Peking, the Ministry of 
War paid for nothing, owing to shortage 
of funds; that is, every province paid for 
its own purchases. 

To return to my narrative, my friend, 
the Englishman, whose companions had 
backed out at the last moment, pressed me 
to accompany him, offering to include an 
order for my line in his contracts if he 
secured them. As all other business 
seemed satisfactorily arranged, I agreed to 
go and, after delivering the silver to the 
Germans at Peking and compieting my 
business with them, I hurried back to meet 
Mr. Swallow, the Englishman, at the rail- 


road junction, a day and a night trip by rail 
from Peking. 

His outfit was very complete, consisting 
of carts, mules, riding ponies, camping 
outfit, presents, champagne for feasts for 
his prospective customers, two Chinese 
boys, and a cook. 


BETWEEN TWO ARMIES 


For ten days after leaving the end of the 
railroad we toiled through the sandy peaks 
and cafions of western Honan, sleeping at 
night in the open courts of Chinese inns, 
rising at 4 A. M. to join the endless pro- 
cession of carts, mules, donkeys, camels, 
and coolies bearing enormous burdens. 
Marveling crowds watched every mouthful 
of food we ate during noontide stops in the 
larger towns and villages. 

As we approached the strategic strong- 
hold of Tung-kuan the scenery grew 
wilder and the pickets of blue soldiery 
fewer and less troublesome. Mr. Swallow, 
proficient in the Chinese language, had 
given them a story which seemed to satisfy 
them in the first stages of the journey, but 
now when questioned we announced Tung- 
kuan as our destination and our business 
that of peaceable merchants. Being six 
together, two of ‘us foreigners, besides 
drivers, and well armed and mounted, we 
were not molested. 

As a medieval redoubt the historic walled 
town of Tung-kuan surpasses anything | 
have seen in China, its massive walls 
beetling on crags a thousand feet above 
the road which then winds up to their base 
like a switchback railroad and disappears 
under an immense arch. Yet we were told 
that this position had changed hands five 
times during the year. Treachery, of course, 
had played its part in bringing this about. 


BOATING ON “CHINA’S SORROW” 


The numerous gray-uniformed garrison 
was in rags and tatters and ill armed. 
Mr. Swallow was welcomed and we were 
entertained for a week in a yamun high on 
the upper side of the town. Meanwhile 
arrangements very satisfactory to him were 
concluded and we voted the trip a success. 
Unfortunately, failure to send the bargain 
money to Peking as agreed subsequently 
delayed the matter until the second revo- 
































“DRUMMING” 


lution knocked the whole business on the 
head. However, we left Tung-kuan in 
high spirits and in order to avoid the cho- 
king dust of the sandy mountains — also as 
many blue soldiers as possible — we em- 
barked horses and all upon a huge flat 
boat and ran down the rapids of the Yellow 
River, “China’s Sorrow,” at a prodigious 
rate. We traversed three days’ horse 
journey in a single day, but at this point 
had to take to the road again because we 
encountered some impossible rapids. It 
would take our boatmen two weeks, they 
said, to drag their craft back to the morn- 
ing’s starting place. 

While groping in the dark for the inn at 
which we had stopped on our upward jour- 
ney, my pony was led over a six-foot drop 
by a vicious or stupid blue soldier who vol- 
unteered as guide. Fortunately, | kicked 
free of the stirrup, but was knocked insen- 
sible by the barrel of my own rifle which 
was slung over my back. On coming to, 
| found myself surrounded by a ring of 
blue soldiers. Just then, however, the 
rest of our party came up and we got into 
the inn for the night. 


A BRUSH WITH “BLUE” SOLDIERS 


Early next morning, as we were about 
to start, three very insolent soldiers en- 
tered and began to paw over our belongings 
which were packed on our carts. 

We remained as quiet and polite as 
possible, there being at least fifty men 
quartered in the village. Suddenly a 
soldier seized Mr. Swallow’s loaded rifle 
from the cart, saying that he would keep it. 
Although not fully understanding, of 
course, yet I caught the drift of the remark 
and, stepping close to him, thrust a cocked 
revolver in his face. 

Of course the fat was now in the fire. 
We were obliged to cover our three soldiers 
and allow no one to get out and spread the 
alarm till our carts were at least a half mile 
down the road under the escort of our 
Chinese boys. We then jumped on our 
horses and made a run for it. 

Chinese fashion, no pursuit was at- 
tempted until about noon. Meanwhile, 
our animals being exhausted by the great 
pace over the wretched roads, we had 
drawn out to the side of the road to rest, 
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when we saw seventeen horsemen spurring 
down the dusty road. We hastily cleared 
for action behind our carts, when lo! these 
bold warriors, evidently not liking the 
looks of our six Winchesters poking over 
the carts, spurred past straight down the 
road without so much as a hail. 


IN CHARGE OF AN ARSENAL 


Upon my return to Peking after this 
trip | was requested by the Chinese to go 
to Canton to help them with the arsenal 
there. As considerable prestige and friend- 
shrp could be gained in this way, | com- 
municated with the firm, which left mat- 
ters to my judgment. Admiral Tsai, after 
mentioning the matter to the President, 
also advised me to go. 

Doubling on my tracks, therefore, | re- 
turned to Canton by way of Hankow and 
Shanghai, and after reporting to Wu, Hon 
Man, the Tutu of Kwang-tung, went to the 
arsenal and commenced the work. A brief 
investigation showed that no mechanical 
man held an executive position. in the ar- 
senal. More than three million dollars 
had been paid for the plant. A German 
firm had laid it down on modern lines, com- 
plete to the smallest detail, seven years 
before. It was almost incredible to what 
a state of fifth and neglect this admirable 
modern plant had fallen during this period. 

Seeing at once that the main cause of the 
trouble lay at the top, I reported to the 
Tutu that I would have nothing to do with 
the business unless | were placed in abso- 
lute charge of the arsenal. After some 
hesitation, and greatly to my surprise, he 
appointed me chief engineer and director 
of the arsenal which, with the smokeless 
powder plant, the black powder plant, and 
the three magazines, employed about two 
thousand people. This was a peculiar 
situation for a traveling salesman to find 
himself in! However, as I had had ten 
years’ experience in the States as an en- 
gineer and as an executive in a factory, 
and as | saw clearly how to go about bet- 
tering this arsenal, | did not hesitate. 


[Next month, Mr. Yung will describe his 
experiences as director of the Kwang-tung 
Arsenal, and his encounter with the secret 
police in Peking, when he was sentenced to 
die without trial. — THE Epitors] 








USINESS to-day is done in the 
dark. The public, investors, 
reporters, and magazine writers 
are not the only ones that 
cannot see what is being done. 

With one or two notable exceptions, all 
business is carried on in impenetrabic 
secrecy, so deep that the very men who 
carry it on — the stockholders, the direc- 
tors, the employees even — know surpri- 
singly little of what they have, what they 
are doing, what the actual assets are, what 
the business earns, how it earns it, whether 
the profits are safe or precarious, passing 
or permanent. 

In last December a large corporation in 
the state of New York, which for seventy- 
five years had carried on a prosperous busi- 
ness in the manufacture and sale of steam- 
heating apparatus and plumbing supplies, 
suddenly collapsed. The facts which were 
then disclosed made it clear that there had 
been a gradual undermining of the business 
which could result only in catastrophe. 
Capable men who had devoted their lives 
to important work in this corporation 
learned then for the first time of facts which 
had existed for years — learned these facts 
after it was too late to overcome the effects. 
Even the executive officers who had daily 
assumed responsibility for the seemingly 
sound condition of the company learned, 
only after the failure, of gross mismanage- 
ment by the chief executive and of a grad- 
ual and long-continued increase in expenses 
and in the relative cost of doing business. 
Seeming profits became clear losses. At 
the very time of the collapse, some banks 
in the community were lending freely on 
the common stock of the company at a 
valuation of $250 a share, and hundreds of 
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stockholders throughout the country 
owned the preferred stock as a safe invest- 
ment to yield 7 per cent. A large banking 
house in New York City, with many years 
of experience in handling securities, after 
having made recently what business men 
generally had regarded as a full examination 
of the company’s affairs, was freely recom- 
mending this preferred stock as a safe 
security. Directors, stockholders, em- 
ployees, banks, investors, and the public 
at large were caught in the disaster froma 
common cause, namely, lack of knowledge 
of conditions which had long existed in the 
enterprise. 

This is not an isolated example. The 
records of 1913 alone illustrate the same 
condition with numerous cases of corpora- 
tions of almost every size and of almost 
every character. A rubber manufacturing 
company, by not disclosing important 
facts, misled the entire investing com- 
munity; and a board of directors, composed 
of well known and prominent men, was 
discredited when it became evident how 
they had blundered in the rudiments of 
fair dealing in withholding important 
facts from the stockholders and creditors 
of the corporation. A rolling mill, built 
for more than $4,000,000 that had been 
supplied under a complete misapprehen- 
sion of fundamental facts, and never 
operated, was finally sold almost on a 
scrap basis for $300,000. 

By far the most spectacular happening 
of the year, however, was the collapse of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad securities, when some of the facts 
connected with the management and 
operation of the road became generally 
known. The board of directors, honorable 
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men in the community, had _ pursued 
methods in financing the road’s money re- 
quirements which were immediately con- 
demned and abandoned when they were 
made known to the public. The vast 
resources of the road had been used for 
development that was never contemplated 
by the community; and the facts that were 
recently disclosed showed that this un- 
warranted and unnatural extension in the 
road’s activities had caused financial 
embarrassment and operating losses that 
were wholly unnecessary. For years 
dividends had been declared and received 
in the ignorant conviction that seeming 
facts were realities and without the slight- 
est regard for the fundamental fact, which 
became obvious upon the collapse, that 
hidden losses and expenses were eating the 
very heart out of the system. 

These examples—and many others 
that are part of the common knowledge 
of thoughtful men of business to-day — 
clearly demonstrate that business is being 
conducted in the dark, and that necessary 
facts, if they are seen at all, often appear 
dim and indistinct. 


FOR BUSINESS IN THE OPEN 


Partly as a result of the shock which has 
come from the little knowledge that we 
have secured in recent years of corporate 
affairs, partly as a result of the few effec- 
tive statutes which have been passed, but 
still more as a result of an awakened and 
enlightened public discussion, the feeling 
is growing in the business world that busi- 
ness should not be conducted in the dark, 
but that business should be done with all 
the facts known. Business men are begin- 
ning to realize that the only way to secure 
industrial and investing success is to de- 
cree that business shall be carried on in 
the open. 

They have been gradually developing 
this doctrine for years. Rebating and dis- 
crimination by railroads have been stopped 
as a result of publicity. Control and regu- 
lation of railroads have been by legislation 
that compels publicity. Slowly, step by 
step, gradually feeling our way, we have 
brought to an end the making of rates in 
secret, the making of contracts giving se- 
cret advantages to one shipper or to one 
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community. The moment the facts were 
understood it became clear that it was 
unjust and unfair competition for an 
industrial enterprise to have advantages 
as a result of a special and secret agreement 
with railroads. Even in the callous days 
of thirty years ago, public decency was 
affronted by the discovery that a contract 
existed whereby railroads actually agreed 
to pay rebates to the great oil shippers, not 
merely on their own shipments, but also on 
shipments of their competitors. To-day, 
even the old-time railroad president will 
admit that the railroad business is the 
better for the elimination of these abuses 
which public discussion condemned. 


OUR CUMBERSOME INVESTIGATIONS 


In a crude and feeble manner we are 
trying to apply to industrial enterprises 
the knowledge and experience that we 
have thus acquired. By Congressional 
investigation, by expensive and long-drawn- 
out litigation conducted by the Attorney- 
General, we are endeavoring to learn some 
of the facts of industrial business so that 
its abuses, also, may be reformed. To- 
day, Congress and the Department of 
Justice engage in lengthy and enormously 
expensive investigations to learn whether 
the facts show that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the American Tobacco Company, 
and other large corporations are violating 
the law. After years of delay and enor- 
mously costly litigation, during which the 
companies continue to “earn” tremendous 
profits, the Standard Oil Company and 
the American Tobacco Company are fi- 
nally “dissolved.” Notwithstanding the 
“dissolutions,” the “earnings” continue 
to grow larger and larger. The conditions 
in the tobacco business appear to be just 
about the same, and in the oil business 
the price of gasolene continues to rise. 
The value of Standard Oil stocks increases 
a hundredfold. | Everyone wonders what 
the facts are now. The Department of 
Justice is about to start in motion the 
slow, cumbersome, and expensive ma- 
chinery to find out. It, too, is curious to 
know whether the law is now, or rather is 
still, being violated. Would it not be 
better if, instead of knowing the facts 
about merely one or two specially selected 
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companies at a time, we knew all the facts 
about all companies at all times? Would 
it not be better if, instead of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concentrating almost 
hopeless efforts upon a few companies, 
public opinion, competition, and the De- 
partment of Justice were regulating busi- 
ness effectively with the tireless and irre- 
sistible assistance of full publicity? 


PUBLICITY THE REMEDY 


Of course, much depends upon what is. 


9) 


meant by “publicity.” If it is to mean 
- that the corporation shall make public only 
what it sees fit to make public, or what it 
wants its competitors to know, or what it 
is not afraid to let the public know, then, 
naturally, publicity would be no remedy 
at all. But if publicity is to mean that a 
corporation is to conduct its business open 
to the unrestricted observation of the com- 
munity, then there would be an end to most 
of the business conditions of which such 
just complaint is made. 

If the community is to depend upon pub- 
licity as a remedy, publicity must be full 
publicity. Every act and fact of every 
sort must be public—the minutes and 
records must be open to inspection; the 
assets must be made known, and what they 
cost; the income must be declared, and the 
sources from which it is derived; the pur- 
chases, where made and at what price; the 
sales, to whom made and at what price; the 
officers and employees, who they are and 
how much they are paid; the liabilities and 
expenditures, how and for what incurred; 
agreements, their purposes and effects. 
These are the facts of business, and if there 
is to be effective publicity they must be 
made known. 


ALL.THE FACTS ALL THE TIME 


If the remedy of publicity is to be pro- 
ductive of good, full information must be 
available to every person who wishes to 
secure it. No delicate or intricate ques- 


tion of motives or purposes can be raised. 
There is no real publicity unless the public 
at large — investors, competitors, report- 
ers — all know the facts. 

There is nothing unjust in an insistence 
by the community that a corporation con- 
duct its affairs in the full observation of the 





public. Corporations can be formed only 
if the community grants the privilege. No 
man or men have an inherent right to form 
a corporation. Men who have formed 
corporations have always known this, and 
no corporation has ever been formed except 
under such limitations and restrictions as 
the community has seen fit to impose. To 
do business under the corporate form is a 
great privilege — to issue stock and bonds, 
to have continuity of ownership, to be free 
from personal liability — these and numer- 
ous others are the great privileges that are 
granted by the community. They have 
made possible big business, and if the cor- 
poration and big business have brought 
abuses, the community may well say: 
“In granting great privileges we insist, for 
our protection and for the good of business, 
that what is done in the exercise of the 
privileges be open to full public knowledge 
and _ observation.” 


TO RESTORE COMPETITION 


This publicity would re-establish effec- 
tive competitive conditions in business. 


We are relying to-day upon competition ° 


as ameans of regulating our business affairs, 
and under existing conditions competition 
is largely ineffective. Before the railroad, 
the telegraph, and the enormous invest- 
ments of concentrated capital—in the 
simple industrial community where owner- 
ship was in individuals, and business was 
done upon a relatively small scale — com- 
petition produced effective results. To- 
day, with our corporations owned by 
widely scattered people and with business 
and properties distributed over the entire 
country, conditions are wholly changed. 
The sources of any man’s income are un- 
known to other men, and no information is 
at hand from local or general knowledge. 
The old conditions under which you knew 
how much a manufacturer made, the value 
of his property, what he paid for his ma- 
terial, what he paid his men, have dis- 
appeared. Under the new conditions — in 
which business is effectively being carried 
on in secrecy —the situation is entirely 
changed, but we still rely upon competition 
to be as effective as it was under the simple 
conditions which have long since dis- 
appeared. Make clear the facts again, let 
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every one know what is being done, and 
competition will have an opportunity again 
to become effective. 


PRICES NEARER TO COSTS 


One immediate effect of such a condition 
of publicity would be the tendency of cor- 
porations to make prices nearer the cost of 
production. No business concern wishes 
to offer an inducement to others to come 
into its line of business. At the present 
time, therefore, every effort is made to pre- 
vent others from knowing what are the 
profits of business. I have frequently 
heard business men of affairs discussing the 
making of prices which netted a large re- 
turn above the cost of manufacture — far 
in excess of the normal return to business 
concerns — and in such discussions much 
importance has always been placed upon 
the necessity of keeping the large profits 
secret, or of disguising the profits in some 
manner, so that too great an inducement 
would not be offered to others to enter into 
competition. With a compulsory pub- 
licity statute in force, the tendency in busi- 
ness would be to make prices that would 
not bring profits so much above the normal 
as unnaturally to induce competition. 
For example, consider the case of a com- 
pany engaged in the manufacture of struc- 
tural steel poles for the carrying of electric 
transmission wires. Prices were made by 
this company which netted 40 per cent. 
If this fact would immediately have been 
made known, the management, rather than 
invite competition by offering so large an 
inducement, would doubtless have thought 
it best to make prices that would net not 
more than 15 or 20 per cent. on the turn- 
over. It would not be good business pub- 
licly to offer inducement to competition. 

Under a condition of publicity, where 
high prices are maintained and where prof- 
its are abnormal there will be a flow of capi- 
tal and of competition. For example, if 
the Woodward Iron Company knew in 
detail the profits that are being made by 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany in the manufacture of steel rails and 
of steel and wire products — if all the facts 
of investment costs, of operating and over- 
head expenses, of volume of business, of 
growth and development, were known and 
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not merely surmised and estimated — 
doubtless it would now engage in the steel 
business. With its resources, with its ore 
and coal reserves, with its low costs of pig 
iron, the Woodward Iron Company, by 
presenting a statement of verified facts, 
could undoubtedly secure from bankers 
and investors the funds that would be 
necessary for such development. It could 
demonstrate that its normal future was 
not further development in the highly com- 
petitive Southern pig iron business, but in 
the highly profitable steel business. 


AN ADVENTURE IN BIDDING 


Most manufacturing plants have either 
surplus capacity or the possibility of ex- 
tending their facilities at slight expense. 
Most jobbing and distributing organiza- 
tions can undertake other work if it is 
advisable. A foundry company recently, 
because of generally dull conditions, was 
endeavoring to secure business in castings 
that were out of its line, but for the making 
of which its foundry was adapted. Among 
a number of other offerings, its managers 
bid upon some miscellaneous castings for a 
large municipality. As they did not know 
the cost of making these castings, and as 
they had only estimate and not experience 
as a basis for calculation, they bid a high 
and safe price. Furthermore, because 
they had no knowledge of the volume of 
similar business that was likely to be 
offered, they included the full cost of pat- 
terns and equipment in the quotation. 
To their amazement, they secured the 
order. Immediately an unknown manu- 
facturer rushed into their office and offered 
a thousand dollars for the order. He said, 
“TI have enjoyed that business for years. 
Foolishly, | have gradually increased my 
price. With my experience and equip- 
ment | can readily make a handsome prof- 
it, even after paying you a thousand 
dollars for letting me take the order off 
your hands.” The offer was refused. A 
random shot had been successful — a new 
field opened up— but how much more 
effective competition could be, could such 
development of surplus capacity be well 
directed. 

At the present time, a manufacturer 
simply cannot determ:ne what the profits 
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would be in another line of business. 
The best information he can get usually 
comes from discharged or dissatisfied em- 
ployees, or through vague and_ general 
gossip. At most, all he has is an estimate. 
If he could determine what equipment 
would be required to engage in a certain 
business, what capital investment would be 
necessary, what profits were being obtained 
in the business by others, what was the 
volume of business, he could easily develop 
his industrial and distributing facilities. 
Capital, too, would flow to him much more 
readily under such conditions. To-day, it 
is not possible to make direct and positive 
statements about possible investments; 
and capital, therefore, is invested fre- 
quently on surmise and assumption. With 
all the facts before the investing com- 
munity, capital would flow to the points 
where the best results could be produced. 

A conspicuous and unfortunate result of 
secret methods appears in the operations of 
the great industrial corporations. Com- 
peting companies have been consolidated. 
The plants of other companies have been 
purchased, or their owners have been forced 
to abandon them. Rapidly a business, 
with plants in all portions of the country, 
has been placed under the control of one 
or twomen. Even after these plants have 
been consolidated to the point of satura- 
tion, these consolidations have been con- 
_solidated with other consolidations in 
similar lines. For example, the American 
Steel & Wire Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the American Bridge Company, 
and the National Tube Company became 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


AN AGE OF SECRECY 


Thus, by the formation of a gigantic 
company, the control of a number of dif- 
ferent businesses — each of enormous mag- 
nitude — is placed in the hands of a few 
men. Men who have before known all the 
facts of an entire business now know only 
a few facts concerning a small part of the 
whole. Operating men now know little 
about costs. Purchases are known only to 
purchasing agents. Costs, in fact, are now 
largely made up of overhead and indirect 
expense, of depreciation and maintenance. 
Even in the cost department no man 


knows more than the cost of a portion of 
the operation. The final assembling of 
costs is made only by a confidential man 
who is close to the final executive. Sales- 
men know nothing of costs or of selling 
policies. They know only that they can 
or cannot sell at the prices which are given 
them. Of trade agreements, “gentle- 
men’s agreements,”’ price policies fixed by 
after-dinner or luncheon conferences, or 
even by bankers who control innumerable 
businesses — of these even sales managers 
and executive officers know nothing. Be- 
cause of the railroad, the telegraph, and 
the telephone one man in New York may 
exercise the final and determining control 
over a hundred thousand men who know 
no more of what is passing in his mind than 
the field officers of an army in battle 
know of the plans and purposes of ‘the 
general in his headquarters, miles from the 
battlefield. In the past, many men knew 
all the facts. Operating men and sales- 
men knew costs and selling prices. The 
entire accounting department knew the 
final figures. Forty or fifty men, heads of 
competing companies, knew fully all the 
basic facts of supply and demand, of manu- 
facturing, distributing, and selling policies. 


“RESULTS” THE ONLY STANDARD 


Under the present conditions of secrecy 
in business, there is only one standard by 
which a man or a business can be judged —- 
and that is by results. If aman or a busi- 
ness makes money — that is success. If 
the difference between cost and selling 
price is sufficiently great, the business is 
successful — and the man who runs it is a 
successful business man. How this dif- 
ference is secured, how it is maintained, are 
unknown. The result—the making of 
money — is all the standard of success we 
can now have. In the striving for results 
in business, men have been freed from the 
restraining influence of well informed pub- 
lic opinion. They have not had in their 
business lives what in every man’s daily 
life is so potent in determining his conduct 
at critical times. Standards of conduct 
have not been established and _ insisted 
upon. There has been no _ intelligent 
criticism of the methods that successful 
men have employed — for these methods 
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have until recently been almost entirely 
unknown to the general public. 


A NEW BULWARK OF MORALS 


Public discussion makes clear matters 
which are often indistinct, unanalyzed and 
not understood. It clarifies issues, and 
gives right-minded men of good intentions 
proper support and approval. Well in- 
formed public opinion, emphasizing the 
right standards of conduct, is a far reach- 
ing influence for good. Let any man 
think of the successful business men he 
knows, successful by methods that hereto- 
fore have been — and even now to some 
extent are — employed in business. They 
are leaders — strong men, fighters — but 
where standards of life have been estab- 
lished and recognized, they have clung to 
them, as you and | cling tothem. In their 
families, in their daily lives, among their 
associates, they are upright, honorable 
men, generous, honest, and right living. 
Most business men are as upright, as 
honorable, and as right-minded as other 
men. Only a few feel above the law, above 


the moral standards of the community. ° 


Conditions as they have been — for to-day 
they are already immeasurably improved 
— were of gradual development. In the 
formation of combinations, in the making 
of trade agreements, business men took 
advantage of opportunities of which most 
men would have taken advantage. Even 
in the suppression of competition, in trade 
warfare, one thing led to another. Much 
was done in self-defence — much in hot 
blood and anger — much in thought con- 
centrated on results, without particular 
thought on detail or method. 

Such publicity as we have had recently 
in business affairs — spasmodic and incom- 
plete as it has been — has nevertheless 
undeniably been productive of great good. 
Many standards have been established 
and accepted. Much that was done 
freely and as a matter of course ten years 
ago is now regarded as wrong and un- 
moral. To name but one _ illustration: 
The securing of orders and contracts by 
bribery has been largely abandoned. No 
man familiar with actual conditions in the 
last ten years can deny that the moral 
sense of the business world has been greatly 
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improved; and that this improvement has 
come largely from public discussion and 
public opinion illustrates what would come 
from full publicity. 
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ASHAMED OF EXTORTIONATE PROFITS 


One of the serious conditions in business 
to-day is the large profit that is made in 
some of our large monopolies — the mon- 
opolies in oil, in zinc, in nickel. The poli- 
cies that are pursued by these companies 
in the fixing of prices would necessarily be 
changed by the mere existence of a pub- 
licity statute. Men are reluctant to make 
profits which would be regarded by all men 
as beyond all reason. Men at times deny 
the receipt of extortionate profits for no 
other reason than that they do not wish 
to seem greedy. These truths were well 
illustrated during the hearings of the Pujo 
Committee. The greatest difficulties were 
experienced in getting men to testify con- 
cerning the receipt of large profits — and 
particularly concerning the profits of 
underwritings. Finally, after much effort, 
a well known man was forced to give in de- 
tail the large earnings of a certain under- 
writing syndicate. It was most amusing 
for some time thereafter to hear the com- 
ments of outraged Wall Street. Men who 
had frequently shared in profits Quite as 
large declared, “This is the most uncon- 
scionable thing I ever heard of — it is out- 
rageous, beyond belief, for a man to take 
such enormous sums for so little work!”’ 

Even the Standard Oil Company would 
have to reduce its earnings if charges of 
extortion could be made on figures, and 
not on a surmise which can be dismissed 
with a shrug as being based on envy and 
jealousy. A man may care nothing for 
criticism so long as he is in a position to 
dodge, but every man is affected by criti- 
cism that is based upon facts which are 
beyond dispute. And a man would hesi- 
tate long to indulge in business practices 
that are generally condemned if he knew 
that whatever he did would necessarily be 
known to his friends and associates and 
even to his children. 

The force of public opinion is well 
illustrated in the changed attitude toward 
interlocking directorates. The effect in 
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men from two or more boards, but in the 
freeing of corporate action from outside 
and interested control. Public opinion is 
now having its effect upon actions the 
impropriety of which has not heretofore 
been clear. The resignation of prominent 
bankers from numerous boards of direc- 
tors is but an outward indication of a feel- 
ing which recently has grown rapidly in 
response to public discussion and opinion: 
that even in corporations a man should 
not be interested on both sides of a bargain. 
This fundamental standard of conduct is 
only just being generally applied to the new 
conditions of corporate management. 


“INSIDE” SPECULATION 


One of the greatest evils in the present 
method of conducting corporate businesses 
in secret is the large speculation in corpor- 
ate securities by men who have knowledge 
of facts that are not known to the invest- 
ing public. A director, or other person 
who has an intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of a corporation, has to-day an 
overwhelming advantage over the general 
public, which can know only such facts in 
connection with the affairs of the corpora- 
tion as the corporation or the board of 
directors. has seen fit to make public. 
Vast forfunes have been made through the 
use of this information. Of course, under 
any condition, aman who has direct knowl- 
edge of facts has an advantage in the for- 
mation of judgment over the man who has 
not the same direct knowledge. But if 
corporate affairs were conducted with full 
publicity, this advantage would be reduced 
to the minimum, and the investor who 
wishes to make a study of the facts and to 
acquire knowledge as extensive as that of 
insiders would have an opportunity to 
doso. Under acompulsory publicity stat- 
ute, investment brokers or bureaus of 
commercial information would make in- 
vestigations and supply the investor with 
the data that is necessary to invest his 
money intelligently and safely. 

But under the prevailing conditions of 
secrecy, few investors are able to draw an 
adequate distinction between the sound 
industrial enterprises that are well man- 
aged and likely to be lasting successes 
and those enterprises which are conducted 
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largely for the purpose of disposing of 
corporate securities. If the great losses 
to investors from these speculative enter- 
prises were eliminated, bankers would not 
expect to secure from sound and well man- 
aged corporations the large profits in the 
disposal of securities which are insisted 
upon to-day. The sound and well man- 
aged company to-day has to offer compen- 
sation to the banker and investor for the 
losses that they have incurred in connec- 
tion with the speculative enterprises. 


“FIGHTING IN THE DARK” 


Viewed from an entirely different stand- 
point, a publicity statue would have most 
valuable and far-reaching results. To-day, 
an almost impossible condition exists in 
business. Business men are supposed to 
make prices and to regulate production on 
the basic economic principles of supply and 
demand, but under the complicated condi- 
tions that now exist in business, and under 
the secrecy with which corporations are 
operated, the conditions of supply and de- 
mand are unknown. Men are called upon 
to determine a policy that will vitally affect 
themselves and other people, upon incom- 
plete information. In many businesses, 
the present fighting in the dark brings 
about conditions that are as deplorable 
from every standpoint as are the condi- 
tions in businesses where secret methods 
have resulted in the suppression of compe- 
tition. Cut-throat competitive conditions 
frequently arise from misapprehension. 
The most disturbing influence in business 
to-day is the false report* of conditions 
which is made by the buyer in his effort 
to discover weak points in the selling 
market. Almost the only source of infor- 
mation that a manufacturer has as to 
what his competitor is doing is this un- 
trustworthy information that is given to 
him by the buyer. Action which is most 
unjust and deplorable is frequently taken 
upon this false information; and this action 
would not be taken if the truth had been 
known. This condition is so widespread 
and so serious that it cannot continue. 

Of course, in the past men tried to over- 
come this condition by making price 
agreements, so-called “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments,’ combinations of manufacturers 
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.¢ limit production or to fix prices. These 
devices are properly condemned. They 
are neither for the good of business nor 
for the good of the community as a whole. 
They are, however, efforts — improper 
efforts, it may be true — tocure a situation 
which exists and which must be cured. 
This situation would very properly and 
effectively be cured by a publicity statute. 
Business men could then rid their minds of 
all thought of doing business in secret, of 
making secret rebates, confidentials, dif- 
ferentials, and other secret and discrimi- 
nating prices. What other business men 
are doing would be known; misrepresen- 
tation could not be made; distrust would 
be eliminated. Then competition could 
be fair and could produce effective and 
satisfactory results. Men could then turn 
their attention to the reduction of costs, to 
the efficient management of their business. 

Since the formation of large corporate 
enterprises practically every effort that 
has been made to increase the difference 
between cost and selling price has been 
attended with effort to control the selling 
price. These efforts have necessarily re- 
sulted in secret agreements, in the suppres- 
sion of competition, in the limitation of 
production, in the fixing of prices. Fur- 
thermore, under a condition of business 
that is based fundamentally upon compe- 
tition, they have inevitably resulted in 
secret rebates, discriminating prices, and 
all manner of tricks and underhand meth- 
ods that are utilized by one competitor 
to secure advantage over another. 

If we recognized that the essential 
thing from the standpoint of business 
and of the community as a whole was not 
to control prices, but to control costs; if a 
situation existed under which a fair and 
businesslike policy could be adopted by 
men engaged in business — a policy based 
upon full knowledge of facts and the fluc- 
tuations of supply and demand — our 
business would take a tremendous step 
forward. Then business men would not 
be on the defensive before the law and the 
community. They would not be distrusted 
and harassed by men and laws. 

Under such conditions we would not 
view with concern the development of large 
corporations. If we knew all the facts in 
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regard to such companies — the cost of 
manufacture, the profits, and the methods 
that they employed against competitors — 
we would not take exception to an efficient 
and well managed corporation merely be- 
cause of its size. We would welcome con- 
centration and development so long as it 
produced economic efficiency. Where it 
was possible to secure better results by 
combination and concentrated effort, this 
development would be welcomed and facili- 
tated to the utmost. 

It is not so much the size of large 
business that is productive of evils as it is 
the uncontrolled secret power that now is 
concentrated in the hands of a few men 
who are freed from ordinary restraint and 
control. Make clear all the facts, establish 
the control of public opinion, and establish 
also the fear of competition, and all occa- 
sion for alarm disappears. 


A VISION OF A NEW ERA 


From the viewpoint of the business man, 
therefore, full publicity of corporate affairs 
would have deep and far-reaching effects. 
On the one hand, competition — that now is 
largely dormant or misdirected — would 
have an opportunity to become effective 
as a forceful regulating influence. A fully 
informed public opinion would establish 
standards of conduct. And the common 
knowledge of the true nature of business 
acts would force the observance in business 
of fundamental principles that heretofore 
have too often been observed only in private 
life. Capable and honorable men would 
receive proper recognition and esteem, 
and would stand apart from men whose sole 
claim to distinction was the making of 
money by discredited methods. On the 
other hand, business would be conducted in 
a sound and efficient manner, because a 
full knowledge of facts would make help- 
ful the laws of supply and demand, be- 
cause well managed companies would se- 
cure the support of investors, and because 
large-scale business could be developed 
to secure economy of operation and produc- 
tion without danger tothe community. Un- 
hampered by suspicion and _ distrust, 
business men could properly develop the 
resources of our country and bring us to a 
full industrial prosperity. 
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V—FILENE MERCHANDIZING 


BY 
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O MIRACLES happen in the 
retail business. Successful 
merchandizing is built along 
the lines of reasonable scien- 
tific thinking.” 

If one were to express in a few words the 
creed of the Filene store in Boston, this 
perhaps would come somewhere near it. 
And if a second article were to be added to 
this underlying creed, it might be: 

“The people do not owe a living to any 
business except inasmuch as that business 
serves and benefits the people.” 

These, of course, are generalities. Gen- 
eralities are easy; concrete analysis and 
application are difficult. In the Filene 
store one finds in a very unusual degree a 
studious, minutely detailed method of 
merchandizing which not only seeks out 
correct principles but puts them into 
graphic form. 

To give the proper perspective, glance 
for a moment at the history of this busi- 
ness. William Filene opened the first 
store at Salem, Mass., in 1856. In 1863, 
he established a wholesale dry-goods busi- 
ness in New York City. A few years 
later he opened small retail stores at Lynn, 
Mass., and Bath, Me., and these were 
sold in 1881 and a little retail store estab- 
lished at 10 Winter Street, Boston, selling 
trimmings, laces, veils, gloves, furs, and 
buttons. 

A second store in Boston was founded in 
1882 at 4 Winter Street, devoted wholly 
to gloves. From these beginnings evolved 
a business that specialized in apparel for 
women and children, and which, in 1912, 
expanded still farther, added men’s goods, 
and occupied an eight-story building at 
Washington and Summer Streets — a build- 
ing that cost $7,000,000, taken under lease. 

In 1903, the business was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000, under the 


present name, William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany. In 1906, the capital was increased 
to $400,000 and, in 1912, to more than 
$2,000,000. At this time the two sons of 
William Filene— Edward A. and A. 
Lincoln Filene—-were the only stock- 
holders, but now shares were distributed 
to twenty executives and to the Filene 
Coéperative Association. 

The business has had very rapid growth 
during recent years, its development par- 
alleling the evolution of the Filene system 
of merchandizing. Thus the system as a 
whole has proved itself. Roughly, the 
house is doing a business at the present 
time of $10,000,000 a year. 

This business is not a department 
store in the ordinary sense, but a great 
specialty store. It has a selling and buy-: 
ing staff of about 2,100 people, but for 
special sales this number is sometimes 
greatly increased. 

Perhaps the most distinctive character- 
istics of the Filene store are the minuteness 
with which its executives analyze their 
experience and the extent to which they 
have worked out a definite science of re- 
tailing. It may help the reader to grasp 
the fundamentals of this business if, here 
at the start, | describe the management of 
the basement — remembering that this is 
not the business itself, but merely one 
division of it that ranks in sales, probably 
at about one fifth of the whole. But the 
basement is the spectacular part of the store, 
if any portion of it may be so characterized, 
and it carries out relentlessly certain basic 
and original ideas. 

Five years ago, Mr. Edward A. Filene, 
president, and Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, gen- 
eral manager “nd treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, made up their minds to put into effect, 
so far as this section of the business was 
concerned, a philosophy of merchandizing 
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that had been gradually developing in 
their minds for a long time. This phil- 
osophy was based on the theory that great 
opportunities existed to go out into the 
market and buy for cash large stocks of 
dependable merchandise, of various sorts, 
at extremely low prices. But a corollary 
of the underlying Filene creed, remember, 
was this: ‘No business deserves success 
unless it serves a need of the people.’ 
Therefore, goods bought at low wholesale 
prices must be sold at low retail prices. 

The next proposition was this: If the 
house were to buy these goods at the lowest 
possible cash price, by what means could it 
sell them in the shortest possible time? 


THE AUTOMATIC BARGAIN BASEMENT 


The Filenes solved this problem by es- 
tablishing what they called the “Auto- 
matic Bargain Basement.’”’ It became 
the purpose of that basement to turn over 
the bulk of the stock every twelve days, 
and no goods could remain in the basement 
more than thirty days. For illustration: 

A garment was placed in the basement 
on January 6th, bearing a tag with the 
date. The price was $5. The sales 
force was given twelve selling days in 
which to sell that garment at $5; if at the 
expiration of that time it was not sold, it 
was to be marked down 25 per cent. 
Therefore, after twelve days the price was 
reduced to $3.75, and six selling days were 
allowed for it. If it still remained in 
stock at the close of that period it was to 
be reduced to $2.50 — a cut of 50 per cent. 
on the first price. After six more days it 
was to be offered at $1.25. Then, if no- 
body bought it before the ‘‘dead-line” was 
reached — 30 days — it was to be given 
away to some charitable organization. 

Other merchants ridiculed this under- 
taking and prophesied dire failure. They 
said it could not be done; that the loss 
that would result from it would eventually 
ruin the whole business. 

But it has been done, with brilliant 
success, for more than four years. There 
was a loss at first — rather heavy until the 
people of Boston really came to know of 
their opportunity. To-day, it is an impor- 
tant part of the Filene business, catering, 
of course, to its own particular clientele. 
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But to carry on this bargain basement 
means the most expert buying, for if even 
one third of the goods were to take the 
first loss of 25 per cent. the whole scheme 
would fail. Also, it means paring the 
selling expense to the bone. There are 
no deliveries from this basement without 
an extra fee, which is arranged for by 
means of a series of stamps. There are no 
charge accounts, no alterations, no eleva- 
tor service, no refunds or exchanges after 
48 hours — though within that time limit 
the usual Filene guarantee holds good. 
And the advertising space is separate from 
that of the store proper. 

Moreover, the equipment and methods 
of this basement are reduced to such sim- 
plicity that many a visiting merchant, 
accustomed to the ponderous, slow moving, 
conventional store, has stood in amazement 
when he beheld it. Even the sales-slips are 
done away with by means of a special 
stub attached to the goods and, with the 
aid of speciai machines of the type of cash- 
registers. The whole basement staff, in- 
cluding the buyers, is a separate organiza- 
tion — built up to specialize. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


This basement has been a merciless ex- 
perimental laboratory of merchandizing 
for the whole store. Aside from its or- 
ganic principles and its simplicity of oper- 
ation, it is largely without buying or sell- 
ing rules — a sort of experimental depart- 
ment for the store proper, where rules 
govern. It is the Filene theory and prac- 
tice that there ought to be some experi- 
menting outside of systems. 

Now go upstairs. 

Mr. Edward A. Filene is usually the 
spokesman for the house when business 
philosophy and business science are dis- 
cussed. He has done a great deal of the 
work of putting into typewritten words 
the daily operating scheme of the business. 
It should be said, too, that Mr. Filene 
has been active in the study of industrial 
relations and in civic work, and in his 
addresses has made public the fruits of 
his analytical, constructive thinking. 

To begin, what is the foundation of good 
merchandizing? Mr. Filene’s answer is 
something like this: 
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“Good merchandizing consists in having 
the right goods at the right time at the 
right prices and in the right quantities. 
But the right goods at the right time and at 
the right prices may cause a loss if the 
quantities are wrong, or if we keep them 
beyond their time.” 

It follows, then, that one of the funda- 
mentals — and business is built on these 
fundamentals — is to discover the kinds of 
goods and the quantities the people will 
buy, and the times when they will buy at 
prices that will support a business. 

In many business houses this is done al- 
most entirely by guess-work on the part of 
the buyers, or, if not literally by guess- 
work, then by means of an uncharted, un- 
analyzed, unrecorded “experience” that 
exists more or less vaguely in the minds 
of the buyers. 

It is impossible to eliminate guessing al- 
together, but the Filene practice is to 
minimize it and to substitute a system that 
discovers, in great measure, the facts. 


“FULL LINES” 


Take gloves as a typical example. To 
buy great quantities at a price that is much 
higher than a store’s trade warrants 
means loss. Some high-priced gloves must 
be bought, but how many? Some low- 
priced gloves, too, must be handled. How 


many? 
The Filene system divides the gloves 
into three “full lines.” The “ best-selling 


full line’ is fixed by the price at which 
sales are greatest, say $1.50. Above this 
is the “highest-priced full line,’’ and below 
it the “lowest-priced full line.” 

Now how are the quantities in these 
three lines to be determined? The answer 
is: by statistics of previous years. It is 
the Filene policy to chart experience as it 
accumulates, so that it may be, as nearly 
as possible, a mathematical guide for 
buyers in the future. 

But analyze a “best-selling full line”’ 
more closely and see how it is made up. 
Take women’s coats. Here, for example, 
is a coat designated by the store as a 
“BB” — best in Boston at this price. It 
is a “quality ’”’ coat as to material and in- 
trinsic worth; but it does not afford the 
store a real living profit. This deficiency 
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must be offset by an “MP” coat — more 
profitable. This is the natural “affin- 
ity” of the “BB” and must sell in equal 
quantities with the latter. Statistics show 
that it will sell, and that the woman who 
buys an “MP” will be just as much 
pleased as the one who selects the “BB.” 
This is because an “MP,” though lacking 
something in intrinsic value, atones by its 
style, effect, conceits, or something of that 
sort. Some artistic idea has gone into it, 
so it brings the more profitable price. 
Thus the two classes of women are served. 

Nor is it left to chance to maintain the 
equilibrium between the two kinds of 
coats. It is a part of the store salesman- 
ship to sell to the different classes of 
women just what will best serve their 
ideas and needs, and to see that a “BB” 
coat does not go to an “MP”’ customer. 


THE HIDDEN NATURE OF LOSSES 


But suppose that, despite this merchan- 
dizing system, a buyer has bought wrong, 
and that a lot of goods have to be marked 
down in order to sell them. A mistake is 
not regarded as a crime. On the other 
hand, a mistake may offset itself, and more, 
by pointing the way to more scientific 
merchandizing in the future. But this 
end can be attained only by the rigid en- 
forcement of the Filene methods. Among 
these methods is the systematic study of 
“markdowns.” 

Here, again, we strike one of the basic 
fundamentals, which may be put briefly, 
thus: 

A knowledge of the hidden nature of 
losses. 

A study of markdowns presupposes 
special records. This is self-evident in the 
following quotation from a Filene bulletin 
to executives: 

“A careful analysis of the Markdown 
Book will reveal to you many secrets. It 
will show that you had to mark down 
because first one and then another of your 
competitors offered goods at a lower price, 
indicating that the manufacturer who sold 
those goods had been selling to too many 
of your competitors to make further deal- 
ing with him profitable to yourself. Or, 
possibly, he may have been selling your 
competitors at a cheaper price than he 


























sold you, making it possible for them to 
undersell you.” 

The bulletin goes on to enumerate some 
of the other secrets to be gleaned by this 
sort of analysis, ranging from causes that 
lie outside the store down to such detail 
as wrong styles, poor fits, bad workman- 
ship, etc. 

The surprising length to which this an- 
alysis of markdowns may be carried affords 
of itself a pretty complete scheme of mer- 
chandizing; and when the concrete scheme 
is evolved in actual words, the tools sug- 
gest themselves. These tools are the ac- 
counting and recording methods. 

Another fundamental thing in the Filene 
system is to take losses quickly when they 
are unavoidable. Any attempt to gloss 
them over means a greater loss than if 
they are taken the minute the discovery 
of the mistake is made. The rule is to get 
rid of the wrong stock and buy back the 
value into the “full line.” A good deal 
of mental vigor is needed to do this — to 
make the immediate sacrifice for the sake 
of the ultimate benefit. 

A fundamental necessity of Filene mer- 
chandizing is to build up, as the seasons 
progress, complete stocks of the styles that 
will sell without forcing and without mark- 
downs; and this, of course, goes deeper 
than the mere determination of the prices 
for the “full lines,’ etc. Here is the rock 
on which the unskilful merchandizer 
wrecks himself very often. 


THE YELLOW TICKET SYSTEM 


The Filene store, like any other store, 
must guess in advance the public fancy as 
to styles. But it has worked out various 
ways of minimizing the danger of buying 
unwisely. As in most of its operations, 
these methods have been put into concrete, 
definable systems. As one example take 
the “ yellow ticket’ system. 

This method is aptly described by Mr. 
Edward A. Filene: 

“We go into the market and from all the 
manufacturers’ guesses we pick out sam- 
ples of what experience teaches us is the 
best thing for us to buy. We send these 
first purchases to the store and put on 
them yellow tickets which say, ‘These 
goods are not to be sold.’ If a customer 
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wants them she can order them, but the 
samples are not to be sold to her. If 
there is a sufficient demand, we can order 
a small quantity of that article on which 
we have lost customers because they could 
not wait, but the sample must never be 
sold until we are through with it. Yellow 
is our danger signal, and the yellow ticket 
on a piece of goods means simply that in 
this first choice of goods we don’t know 
whether the article is ‘yellow’ or not. To 
make sure, we put on a merchandise quar- 
antine — until we find out whether it is 
good or dahgerous.”’ 

Briefly, the yellow ticketing removes the 
choice of goods — other than staples — 
from the realm of somebody’s memory 
and converts what is ordinarily a very 
chaotic condition to a hard-and-fast sys- 
tem. Then, by a logical elaboration of 
this method, the stock in any given line is 
gradually built up to the point where the 
nature of the demand is no longer in doubt. 
Of course, it should be borne in mind that 
this is merely the briefest possible de- 
scription of the yellow-ticket system, with- 
out any attempt to describe the details or to 
say where it applies or where it does not. 





THE CALENDAR AND “CALL SLIP” SYSTEMS 


For another glimpse at Filene merchan- 
dizing, take the store’s “calendar system” 
for determining the scientifically correct 
dates for such events as the “first show- 
ing,” the “opening,” the “splurge sale,” 
the “change of season,” etc. 

In the unscientifically managed store 
these matters are left to rule-of-thumb de- 
partment managers, who decide without 
any great analysis. Yet when each of 
these events is really analyzed — and they 
are analyzed at Filene’s — a long line of 
considerations, varying with different de- 
partments, is seen to have an important 
bearing on the probable success of the 
events. .Thus it is possible to work out a 
more or less fixed calendar which gives 
the basis, in advance, for the adequate 
preparation of working plans. 

Then look briefly at the “call-slip” 
system. Call-slips are not uncommon in 
the retail trade, but their value is often 
largely offset by the failure to enforce 
such system, and failure to analyze the 
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information gained from the slips. Ina 
word, call-slips constitute a record of 
goods called for by customers but not in 
stock or handled by the store. 


AN ADVENTURE IN GLOVES 


Years ago, when the Filene store was 
very small, calls began to come in for terra 
cotta or “crushed strawberry’”’ gloves. 
An investigation was made, but none of 
the importers had this shade, nor could 


they give any information about it. But 
from leading dress-makers and _ from 
other sources the Filenes got facts 


pointing toward the conclusion that an 
important style was foreshadowed. The 
largest part of their glove orders were 
placed for this shade. By the time the 
goods came, the rush was on. Many 
stores were wholly unable to get these 
goods, and the Filenes scored a big hit. 

The call-slip is a barometer; but, like 
other systems in perfunctory use, it will 
not analyze itself, though it holds many 
hidden facts. ; 

There are bulletins, too, about “EP”’ 
goods — extra premium. Once a clerk 
boasted in the presence of an executive 
that she had just “soaked” a customer 
with a pair of “EP” shoes. She was not 
a good salesgirl, nor was she a student of 
the Filene philosophy; yet she was fairly 
typical of the average clerk throughout 
the country — and perhaps of the average 
merchant. It is the practice in many 
stores to give the clerk an extra premium 
for working off undesirable merchandise. 
But if you follow out the principles of a 
business that is maintained on a_ basic 
philosophy, an “EP” piece of goods must 
mean something different. For exam- 
ple, it may mean that the season is short 
and the goods must move. It is part of 
the Filene philosophy to drill its principles 
into the clerks, and into the whole busi- 
ness organization. ‘ 

A theoretical fundamental is to keep the 
store running and distribute the load more 
evenly than is done ordinarily. It is bet- 
ter, the Filenes believe, to do a business 
of $200,000 every week than to sell 
$300,000 some weeks and $100,000 others. 
Here once more is the opportunity for a 
great deal of constructive thinking, though 
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it must be acknowledged that great prog- 
ress, even at Filenes’, has not been made 
toward this end. Yet the philosophy is 
working out slowly with that purpose in 
view. Speaking on this subject, Mr. 
Edward A. Filene said: 

“When the time comes that we can 
afford to do business a little more scien- 
tifically — and when | say more scien- 
tifically I do not mean more theoretically 
—we should refrain from overloading our 
business on any one day, but should de- 
terminedly get the business evenly dis- 
tributed.”’ 


ANALYZING AN ORGANIZATION 


I have described only a few examples of 
the system of analysis by which the 
Filenes seek to build up a science of 
merchandizing. But perhaps the most 
important analysis they make pertains to 
the organization itself, and is the biggest 
thing of all because essentially it underlies 
everything else. 

The organization is analyzed and charted 
and works along unconventional lines. Per- 
haps its main characteristic is a board of 
managers, made up of four vice-presidents, 
one of whom is also the store manager, 
another the merchandise manager for the 
women’s departments, another the pub- 
licity manager and the merchandise man- 
ager for the men’s departments, and 
another the assistant treasurer and comp- 
troller. These men are all partners in the 
business. They hold weekly meetings 
at which written plans are presented, 
discussed, and passed on up to Mr. A. 
Lincoln Filene, general manager, for 
approval or veto. The operations of the 
store are worked out in advance by 
means of these dissected and worded 
plans. 

If we were to follow out the pyramids of 
this organization chart, we should find the 
same analytical philosophy permeating 
them all. The Filene stock-sheet, for 
example, shows about 200 departments 
—an analysis far more minute than is 
customary. Here the usual department 
often becomes three or four distinct de- 
partments, each with a separate buyer 
and assistant. 

On this stock-sheet is shown, in twenty- 























eight distinct columns every selling day, a 
minute analysis of departmental oper- 
ations. Here are a few representative 
column-headings — remember that separ- 
ate figures are entered for every one of 
the two hundred departments: 

Planned sales for month. 

Open to buy. 

Daily average required to get planned 
sales. 

Actual daily average for month to date. 

Actual sales to-day. 

Actual sales for month to date last year. 

Actual sales for month to date. 

Actual markdowns for month to date. 

Per cent. markdowns from September 
ist (beginning of fiscal year). 

Planned per cent. of markup. 

Stock on hand to-day. 

Planned stock end of month. 

_ The frequent occurrence of the word 
“planned” will scarcely need comment 
after what has been said about the store’s 
philosophy. But doubtless some _ mer- 
chants who read this will question the 
efficacy of so much detail. Mr. Edward 
A. Filene himself says that the store could 
get along with very much less system, if 
the present day alone were the consider- 
ation. But detailed facts have made the 
store grow, and will make it grow still 
further. That is the theory. With like 
minuteness, the profits are analyzed and 
the expense distributed, so that pretty 
nearly every counter tells its own story 
of profit or loss. 

Even the arrangement and display of 
goods in the Filene store are carried out in 
minute subdivision — radically different 
from ordinary merchandizing. Above the 
first floor, orthodox store customs have been 
overthrown. You do not see the custom- 
ary store fixtures, but find yourself in 
“streets’’ with specialty shops all along 
them, offering you display-windows filled 
with goods. In the ordinary store you 
have to inquire for what you want — often 
you grow weary in the search and are fre- 
quently misdirected by the store employees 
themselves. But here you are guided by 
permanent signs that designate the shops 
and the subdivisions of the shops. If you 
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are looking for a given garment or style or 
size, a sign directs you to it. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


But there is a bigger side to this Filene 
organization. It is a human side that can 
scarcely be touched in this article. Per- 
haps this is unfortunate, for it is a story 
that has a broad and interesting appeal. 
It is a story of a great success that has 
developed out of a sympathetic leader- 
ship of men and women. 

One of the most notable elements of 
this human side of the organization is the 
arbitration method, whereby employees 
may appeal to a board which is made up 
from their own number and upon which the 
firm is not represented. Charges of unfair 
treatment, adjustment of wages, dismis- 
sals, etc., are thus arbitrated. 

Then there is the minimum wage, which 
is $8 a week for women and girls. Anda 
special commission system is used, that 
enables the sales-persons to increase their 
earnings in proportion to their efforts. 

There is the educational system, too. 
In its recent development it becomes per- 
haps the first move in this country to pro- 
vide distinct, subdivided training in a store 
for different phases of the merchandizing 
art. In this work the Boston high school 
system is taking part. Fifty girls from the 
high schools spend two hours a day at the 
Filene store as part of their study. 

Plans for a profit-sharing system are in 
partial effect, and will extend to all em- 
ployees. 

And then the activities of the Filene 
Coéperative Association —an_ organiza- 
tion of all the employees — cover numer- 
ous fields of welfare work. In this organ- 
ization are a men’s club, a young women’s 
club, a girl’s club, a choral club, a medical 
director, a health committee, a library, a 
newspaper, a deposit and loan bureau, 
club rooms and restaurant, and so on. 

Perhaps the most productive part of 
all the analysis in the Filene store is that 
which is directed toward the men and 
women of the organization, for no store 
can rise much above the personnel of those 
within it. 











CONSERVING RADIUM TO TREAT 
CANCER 


WHAT RADIUM IS, WHAT IT DOES, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM — AMERICA THE 
TREASURE HOUSE OF “‘THE MOST REMARKABLE CURATIVE AGENT EVER PUT 
INTO THE HANDS OF MAN’ — ITS WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF CANCER— WHAT IS BEING DONE TO SAVE 
FROM FOREIGN EXPLOITATION THIS MOST PRECIOUS 
OF ALL METALS FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


BOUT two years after Mad- 

ame Curie and her associates 

had succeeded in extracting 

small quantities of radium 

salts from uranium pitch- 
blende, M. Becquerel, the discoverer of 
radio-activity, visited London. He car- 
ried, carefully hidden in his vest pocket, a 
small tube containing a minute specimen 
of this new substance. This metal was 
sO precious —even more precious then, 
in the early days, than it isnow — that M. 
Becquerel kept it always on his own per- 
son. In a couple of weeks he became 
conscious of a sore spot on his body, ex- 
actly in the place where his radium tube 
pressed against it. On examination he 
saw that a certain small area of flesh was 
highly inflamed — actually burned. The 
only plausible explanation was that the rad- 
ium had done the burning. The rays that 
are ceaselessly and multitudinously thrown 
off by this mysterious metal had appar- 
ently produced a radical disorganization in 
the body cells. “‘ Becquerel’s burn”’ became 
famous and probably accounts largely for 
the now prevalent idea that an application 
of radium, like an application of x-rays, 
is more than likely to produce a dangerous 
inflammation. 

The agile French mind, however, de- 
tected more in this accident than merely 
another curious manifestation of radio- 
activity. It showed that radium rays 
produced remarkable effects upon animal 
cells. That these first effects were appar- 
ently harmful was not the point. The 


mere fact that radium rays produced a 
change in the cells was, to the seeing mind, 
highly significant. Madame Curie gave 
small quantities —a few grains—to M. 
Danysz and M. Danlos, both connected 
with the Pasteur Institute, that these new 
properties might be competently investi- 
gated. At about the same time she sent 
115 milligrams of radium chloride to Dr. 
Robert Abbe, the distinguished surgeon 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

M. Danysz soon proved the reality of 
the “Becquerel burn.”” Three hours’ ex- 
posure, he discovered, would cause a 
painful inflammation. The guinea pig 
was especially susceptible. Radium in 
minute amounts, sealed in a glass tube 
and placed against its body, would soon 
burn the hair off and cause a painful dis- 
turbance on the skin. This sore would 
heal like any other sore. Especially 
noticeable was the effect produced’ upon 
baby mice. If suspended a few inches 
above such an animal, the disturbing 
effects were remarkable. After two or 
three hours the animal became “dopy.” 
Paralysis set in on its hind legs; convul- 
sions followed, and ultimately death. M. 
Danysz also experimented upon two 
groups of meal worms — animals that 
represent the larval stage of certain bee- 
tles. One group he subjected to radium 
— another group he left alone. The latter, 
of course, developed into healthy beetles. 
Many of the radiumized worms died; those 
that survived gave a remarkable illustra- 
tion of retarded growth. They never be- 
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came beetles, but remained superan- 
nuated worms — veritable Methuselahs — 
throughout the rest of their existence. 


WHAT A CANCER IS 


Meanwhile M. Danlos, in Paris, and Dr. 
Robert Abbe, in New York, were using 
their small quantities of radium to excel- 
lent purpose. The work of Dr. Abbe was 
unquestionably the more important. Like 
most medical men, Dr. Abbe approached 
the curative use of radium with consider- 
able skepticism. From the first disclosures 
of its effect upon normal body tissues, the 
question naturally arose as to its possible 
influence in destroying malignant growths. 
Again Science started on its search for 
that presumably will o’ the wisp of medi- 
cine —a “cancer cure.” In order to 
understand and properly appreciate what 
follows, one must clearly get in mind pre- 
cisely what a “cancer” is. This word, 
though it figures largely in popular speech, 
is used with less and less frequency in med- 
ical literature. There is probably no word 
comprehensive enough to include all the 
kinds of abnormal growths to which the 
human frame is subject. Cancer is merely 
one shape in which this tendency to mal- 
formation manifests itself. The human 
body, in its ideal condition, is a symmetri- 
cal product. It consists of a multitude 
of parts, each developing, not only with 
reference to itself, but in perfect harmony 
with the rest of the organism. A subtle 
influence, known as the power of organiza- 
tion, regulates this highly important mat- 
ter. An arm, a leg, a nose, a chin— any 
organ or member which one cares to name 
—does not develop independently, but 
preserves important relations with the rest 
of the body. Our four fingers and thumbs 
have constantly in mind. the rights of 
One another; when one reaches a certain 
size, it does not keep on growing, but stops; 
if it still went on, a single. finger would 
reach a length of several feet in a lifetime. 

Any observant person, however, is 
aware that this law is constantly violated. 
On almost any part of the body little inde- 
pendent growths start into existence. 
These are composed of minute groups of 
rebellious cells; small colonies which, for 
some reason, ignore this law of develop- 
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ment and start on an independent exist- 
ence of their own. They serve no physi- 
ological purpose; when harmless, as they 
frequently are, they are merely inconven- 
ient blemishes; when dangerous, they end 
by destroying life. Mild manifestations 
of this lawless tendency are the queer 
formations commonly known as warts and 
moles. There are other more noteworthy 
protuberances, such as “wens” that grow 
inexplicably, frequentiy upon the scalp, 
reach a certain size, and then stop. This 
latter growth belongs to the general class 
of tumors known as “benign.” They are 
benign simply because, after developing 
sluggishly to a certain point, their growth 
is mysteriously arrested. Between _be- 
nign tumors and the most malignant can- 
cers there is only this difference: that the 
latter have the power of unlimited growth 
The true cancer, once started on its riot- 
ous career, keeps on and digs deep into 
healthy surrounding tissue and destroys 
it, until finally, for a variety of reasons, it 
kills the patient. In some cases a benign 
growth which has remained quiescent for 
years suddenly develops a new vitality 
and becomes malignant. There are those 
who maintain, though the occurrence is 
certainly rare, that a harmless wart may 
sometimes develop into a genuine cancer 
The point to be brought in mind is that 
all these abnormal growths are related; 
that the only thing that makes one ma- 
lignant and another not is this tendency to 
keep growing. A genuine cancer, in its 
final stages, has another development; it 
no longer confines its activity to the orig- 
inal seat, but starts new cancers in other 
parts of the body. Certain groups of 
cancer cells break away from the primary 
headquarters, escape into the blood stream, 
and start new growths elsewhere. This is 
the phenomenon known as “generalized 
cancer.” This condition is important in 
any discussion of radium. It may as well 
be said here that radium has no favorable 
effect upon cancer which has reached this 
“generalized” stage. 


RADIUM A CURE FOR WARTS 


Dr. Abbe, with the two and a half grains 
of radium supplied by Madame Curie — 
afterward reinforced by a small amount 
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from Germany — began to test its effect 
upon this abnormal development of cells. 
He soon made adiscovery. Radium was 
a practically perfect cure for warts. The 
common wart, though the world takes it 
with little seriousness, can at times assume 
the most annoying forms. As it is formed 
by the growth of skin cells, it can appear in 
the most awkward and annoying places. 
It springs up suddenly on the hand, the 
sole of the foot, the eyelid, the lip, the 
tongue, the vocal cords, even under a 
finger nail. And it is exceedingly difficult 
to uproot. The surgeon can cut it out 
again and again, but it almost invariably 
returns. One good application of radium, 
however, destroys it. Hold it over the 
wart for, say, thirty minutes; in a few days 
a pink zone appears around the base, the 
wart begins to flatten, and soon entirely 
disappears. It leaves not a wrack behind, 
no scar, not even a red spot; the skin is 
just as white and smooth as the surrounding 
tissue. An especially aggravated case 
eloquently testified to this magic power. 
A young girl, with a beautiful voice, had 
developed a wart-like mass in her vocal 
cords. The surgeon had several times 
removed it with the knife, but it recurred 
with increased virulence. Gradually the 
voice grew huskier and huskier, until all 
ability to talk or sing was lost. The girl 
had the utmost difficulty in breathing. 
After a single application of a small amount 
of radium, the mass began to retrogress. 
Three months later she was using her fine 
singing voice before an admiring medical 
society; and she has remained cured. 


IT’S EFFECT ON SURFACE CANCERS 


From these wart-like structures, the 
experimenters, here and in Europe, ad- 
vanced to other more dangerous growths. 
In those early days they knew little about 
radium. They had no idea how much to 
use or how to use it. They applied it 
rather blindly, and obtained very confu- 
sing results; so confusing that medical 
science soon dismissed it from its mind. 
Now and then, the workers obtained what 
were certainly cures. At other times, 
instead of curing the disease, they made it 
worse. After an application the cells 


would start into renewed activity — the 


radium, that is, instead of retarding their 
growth, seemed to stimulate it. There 
were also many discouraging burns, such 
as had originally drawn attention to radi- 
um’s curative value. But occasionally 
certain things happened that renewed the 
surgeon’s hopes and inspired him to fresh 
efforts. Thus radium soon developed 
remarkable powers in healing a type of 
tumor that is caused by the growth of skin 
tissue. It appears commonly on the face, 
on the nose, the neck, the cheek, the ear, 
the scalp. In the main these cancers grow 
slowly, a patient sometimes carrying 
around the disfigurements for twenty 
years. They are malignant to the extent 
that, unless checked, they increase in size 
and ultimately destroy life. If the sur- 
geon can reach them in time he can usually 
effect a cure by cutting them out. But the 
cure is almost worse than death itself, 
because the result is frequently a hideous 
deformity. A nose cancer sometimes de- 
mands the removal of the nose; one on the 
eye requires cutting out the eye; and soon. 
But Dr. Abbe, and others in Europe, soon 
discovered that such deformities were not 
inevitable, because surface cancers of this 
kind are readily cured by radium. They 
have had experience enough in these 
growths to justify this extreme statement. 
Plenty of surgeons have cases that have 
stayed cured for five, eight, and ten years 
— long enough to dismiss the likelihood 
of recurrence. If radium were only accessi- 
ble in sufficient quantities, it would be- 
come the regular treatment in surface 
cancers. As only a small amount is in 
the hands of surgeons, however, the early 
application of the knife, even in tumors 
of this kind, is still the rule. 

As already indicated, these surface 
growths, though malignant in the sense 
that they ultimately spell death, are only 
mildly so. In assailing growths of the 


- deeper kind, the early experimenters had 


few successes. Here and there a case was 
recorded, however, in which radium 
achieved really sensational results. One of 
these was that of a seventeen-year-old boy 
who had a rapidly growing cancer on his 
lower jaw. It was the kind rather for- 
midably known as “giant celled;’’ it was a 
tumor, indeed, of extreme malignancy. 
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An operation, the only thing that could 
apparently have saved the boy’s life, 
would have necessitated removing half 
the lower jaw. Under several applica- 
tions of radium this cancer disappeared; 
and, ultimately, normal, healthy bone re- 
placed it. 
results are permanent should bear in mind 
the date this treatment was applied. It 
was in 1904 — ten years ago; and, to the 
present writing, there has not been the 
vestige of a recurrence. Many other bone 
tumors have displayed like amenability 
to radium treatment. 


ALPHA, BETA, AND GAMMA RAYS 


Meanwhile, in 1905, the Radium Labor- 
atory was established in Paris with Dr. Louis 
Wickham, Dr. Paul Degrais, and M. Domen- 
ici as its most important workers. These 
three men, in a few years, placed the radi- 
um situation in an entirely new light. 
They introduced some order into the chaos; 
they definitely showed why, at certain 
times, radium apparently worked remark- 
able cures, and why, at others, it seemed 
only to aggravate the disease. .That rad- 
ium gives off three different kinds of par- 
ticles scientists had long known; they 
called these particles the Alpha, Beta, and 
Gamma rays. Each kind has distinct 
characteristics. In using radium for cur- 
ative purposes, the surgeons had let all 
three kinds play indiscriminately upon the 
affected parts; that the effect of one might 
be quite different from that of the others 
apparently never occurred to them. Dr. 
Wickham’s great discovery, however, was 
that each kind of radium ray affected ahi- 
mal tissue differently. When M. Becque- 
rel had his flesh burned by radium that 
he carried in his pocket, it was, in all 
probability, the Alpha rays that did the 
burning. 

The Beta rays, as demonstrated by Dr. 
Wickham and others, particularly by Dr. 
Abbe of New York, also had their own 
special action. These were the agencies 
that stimulated growth. Thus, Dr. Abbe 
discovered that, by applying the Beta rays 
to certain forms of plant life, a riotous 
development immediately followed. Oats, 
after having received a “dose” of Beta 
particles, grew much taller than the nor- 
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mal plant. The practical conclusion was 
evident. When a human cancer, after ex- 
posure to radium, increased in virulence 
and hurried the unfortunate patient to a 
speedy death, the Beta rays were probably 
the responsible accelerators. 

There remained the Gamma rays — 
hitherto regarded as rather insignificant, 
because their quantity was so small. Thus, 
in a hundred radium particles, ninety of 
them are Alpha rays, nine are Beta rays, 
and only one isa Gamma ray. From both 
the standpoint of pure science and _ its 
curative value, however, this one Gamma 
ray is more wonderful than the other 
ninety-nine. When one attempts to de- 
scribe its properties, he succeeds only in 
writing down a few cold facts and figures; 
the human mind cannot even faintly 
grasp its real significance. The scientist 
can tell you, with a certain definiteness, 
what the Alpha and the Beta rays are — 
the Alpha ray is composed of material 
particles spontaneously charged with pos- 
itive electricity, and the Beta rays are 
electric-magnetic particles charged with 
negative electricity. When we attempt 
to understand the Gamma rays, however, 
we find ourselves in the same field as that 
of the ether, the Hertzian waves, and light; 
though very real, they are not material, 
but merely a kind of pulsation of the ether. 
Another circumstance we can hardly grasp 
is that they travel at the rate of about 
185,000 miles a second! But their most 
amazing trait is the way in which they pen- 
etrate the densest matter. The Alpha 
rays are stopped at once by a sheet of 
paper, and the Beta rays cannot go through 
a thin sheet of copper or tinfoil. But the 
Gamma rays will penetrate through a half- 
inch steel bar. An interesting experiment 
is to hold a tube of radium on one side of 
a wooden door, and place on the other side 
a piece of any of several kinds of metal; 
the metal will at once begin to grow lum- 
inous or phosphorescent. The “black 
light” of the Gamma rays has penetrated 
the door and lighted up the metal. Hold 
the radium in front of you and the metal 
at your back; again the illumination ap- 
pears. The Gamma rays, that is, easily 
go right through the body tissues. 

And now the experimenters discovered 
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that these same Gamma rays affected 
differently normal tissue and tissue that 
was diseased. If one used them in enor- 
mous quantities and in long exposures, 
they would burn the healthy flesh, just as 
the Alpha rays would. But in proper 
dosage they had no effect at all. The rea- 
son probably is that the normal cell is well 
and strong, and easily resists any degener- 
ating influence there may be in the Gamma 
rays. But diseased tissue proved a ready 
prey. These cells had apparently lost 
their ability to put up a hard fight and suc- 
cumbed to the energetic attack. In par- 
ticular, Dr. Wickham and Dr. Degrais 
found out that the cancer cell was espe- 
cially susceptible to the Gamma ray. In 
scientific terms, the Gamma _ ray had 
an affinity for this kind of tissue, or a 
selective quality. Take, for example, a 
skin surface upon which there is a growing 
tumor. The Gamma rays pass through 
the surrounding healthy tissues and leave 
them unharmed. But the cancerous tis- 
sues immediately show the effects of the 
contact. They redden, break down, die, 
and are absorbed. The rays have appar- 
ently struck something in the cancerous 
tissue that is not found in the healthy 
tissue and, whatever it is, have destroyed 
it. Whether this is a microbe, a parasite, 
a “chemical substance,” or whatnot, no 
one knows; the fact is clear, however, that 
the change does take place. 


HEALING WITH A LEAD TUBE 


There are other complex elements that 
affect the situation — such as the nature 
and malignancy of the cancerous growth, 
and the time of exposure of the rays —all 
too technical to describe here. The most 
important consideration, however, is that 
the Gamma rays are the forces that really 
destroy cancerous tissue. This at once 
suggests the idea that the cures that so 
puzzled the scientific world in the early 
days were the results of an accidentally 
correct use of radium. The surgeons, in this 
ignorant use of the new force, occasionally 
blundered into a success. The failures, on 
the other hand, were caused by an over- 
exposure of the more destructive particles. 

The practical problem of Dr. Wickham 
and his associates was to find a means by 
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which the Gamma rays could be separated 
from the others. This was not especially 
difficult. The Alpha and Beta rays will 
not go through lead, but the Gamma rays 
will. Simply enclosing the radium salts 
in a lead tube, therefore, segregated the 
beneficent from the more doubtful par- 
ticles. It is this little tube, not more than 
an inch long, which lets through the 
Gamma rays and keeps back the Alpha and 
Beta rays, that has pushed radium to the 
front again as a useful treatment for can- 
cer. Many experimenters, in America 
and Europe, have been working quietly 
with it for the last six years. In this 
country, Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Abbe, of 
New York, have had remarkable results. 
Dr. Kelly has been especially fortunate 
in possessing an unusually large amount 
of radium—almost a gram. He _ has 
dared to use far larger doses than any 
other experimenter, a fact which probably 
explains many of his cures. 


WHERE RADIUM SUCCEEDS 


Inasmuch as these experimenters, all 
men of the highest scientific standing, have 
pretty conclusively proved that the 
Gamma rays, when used with sufficient 
skill and in suitable dosage, can produce 
changes in the cancer cell that destroy its 
malignancy, the extent towhich this remedy 
can be applied is made evident. If the 
rays could be focussed upon every cell of 
which the growth is composed, the dis- 
ease ought naturally to disappear. The 
same rule evidently applies to the use of 
radium that applies to the surgeon’s knife. 
Surgery cures cancer when it cuts out the 
whole cancerous body. So long as any 
vestiges are left behind, the terrible recur- 
rence takes place. The same is true of 
radium. This metal bombards the can- 
cerous area with myriads of tiny pro- 
jectiles; wherever one hits a cancerous 
cell, it destroys it. This fact at once 
brings out its limitations. Radium can- 
not cure cancer that has become general 
throughout the system. When this stage 
is reached the blood is filled with cancer 
cells and the growths start everywhere. 
An external application of radium cannot 
reach these infinitely numerous head- 
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quarters of disease. An injection of large 
quantities in the blood might conceivably 
cure cases of this kind, but this procedure, 
at present at least, is not to be thought of. 
On the other hand, radium can reach 
places that are inaccessible to the surgeon’s 
knife. The disease is frequently located 
on organs that cannot be removed sur- 
gically without destroying life. A  suc- 
cessful radiumizing of such places would 
simply destroy the cancer without inter- 
fering at all with the rest of the structure. 

In the deeper and most malignant types, 
such as cancer of the breast, radium is still 
in its experimental stage. It is already 
a palliative, in that it greatly reduces pain. 
It also breaks down the tumor, though not 
yet to the extent of accomplishing a cure. 
The deep-seated and malignant type in 
which it has worked real wonders is cancer 
of the uterus. This is one of the common- 
est and most stubborn forms of the dis- 
ease. And in this form radium _ has 
achieved many permanent cures. Dr. 
Abbe used the metal in such a case eight 
years ago with lasting success. Dr. Kelly 
has one such cure of five years’ standing 
and several which have remained in per- 
fect health for two or three years. The 
French and German workers have a great 
many similar cases to their credit. 

For practical purposes, however, the use 
of radium has only begun. The investi- 
gators know only a few things that it can 
do. For this reason it is yet of compara- 
tively little use to humanity. Just what 
its possibilities are no one knows. Dr. 
Kelly and his associates believe that enor- 
mous doses of Gamma rays can be used 
without injuring the patient. The larger 
the application they use the more satis- 
factory are the curative results. The orig- 
inality of their treatments is that they use 
600 or 700 milligrams where other surgeons 
used 100 or 200 milligrams. The great 
practical difficulty, of course, is the re- 
stricted supply of this metal. Dr. Kelly 
has about one gram of radium chloride — 
more than any other one person possesses. 
Only about forty grams—less than an 
ounce and one third troy weight — have 
been extracted from the earth. Even 
though radium were a specific cure for 
cancer in all cases, as it certainly is not, 
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only an infinitely small number of sick 
people could obtain relief. Where are the 
surgeons to get an adequate supply? 

This is the question which scientists 
everywhere are asking themselves. As a 
result of recent revelations, the whole 
world may soon be stampeding for radium. 
The rush to the radium fields would be a 
unique event in the history of treasure- 
trove. The men who poured into Cali- 
fornia in ’49 and into Colorado and the 
Klondike many years afterward had a 
different mission from that of those who 
will presumably soon begin to scratch the 
earth’s surface for radium. In looking for 
gold and silver these pioneers imagined 
that they were seeking exceedingly rare 
metals; these commonplace ores, however, 
were abundant compared with this new 
substance. In hunting for gold and silver, 
the prospectors were engaged in a really 
tangible quest. No one, however, except 
Madame Curie and a few other inhabitants 
of the high places of science, have caught a 
glimpse of radium. Dr. Kelly, Dr. Abbe, 
and other medical investigators have never 
seen the wonder-working element they are 
using. All Dr. Kelly has is a rather dirty 
looking piece of salt, just about large 
enough to fill an ordinary salt spoon. And 
an enormous amount of labor is required 
before the experimenters get this salt. 
The radium miners first have to find one of 
several gross ores, such as pitchblende, car- 
notite, and autunite; out of several tons 
of this they extract a few pounds of uran- 
ium, and out of the uranium a few milli- 
grams of radium salts. The process, even 
in the hands of the most experienced chem- 
ists, is a long and difficult one. 

For many years the public has had the 
idea that the pitchblende fields of Austria 
furnish the world its radium supply. Mad- 
ame Curie made her discovery while work- 
ing on mineral from these districts; and 
the Austrian Government, as soon as it 
learned of its unexpected riches, promptly 
passed laws forbidding the exportation 
of the ore. 

Hardly had the mining of radium be- 
come a practical matter, however, when 
European metallurgists began to remember 
an interesting discovery that was made in 
the United States several years before. 
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THE REGION THAT PRODUCES MOST OF THE RADIUM IN THE WORLD 


MOST OF THE ORES THAT ARE NOW WORKED FOR RADIUM ARE MINED IN OR SHIPPED FROM THE STATIONS 
THAT ARE INDICATED BY DOTS IN THESE COUNTIES OF COLORADO AND UTAH 


About 1881, Andrew J. Talbert, pros- 
pecting for gold in the western part of 
Colorado, picked up several specimens of a 
new yellow mineral and sent it to Leadville 
for analysis. Talbert suspected that this 
new substance might contain small quan- 
tities of gold; and the assayists, indeed, 
reported that the particular specimen he 
sent them ran $5 to the ton. Evidently 
this was an unusual specimen or the an- 
alysts made a mistake; the mineral as a 
rule has no gold, and the miners soon cast 
it aside as “no good.” In 1896, however, 
a more interesting discovery was made. 
The Smithsonian Institution, having re- 
ceived and analyzed a specimen of this new 
ore, reported that it contained uranium. 
This gave it a commercial importance. 
Uranium was used for coloring glass and 
porcelain — it gave them a dark brownish 
yellow appearance; and certain factories, 
especially those in the south of France, be- 
gan to import it. In 1898, Madame Curie 
showed that uranium had other uses than 
that of serving as a constituent of stained 
glass. All uranium, she discovered, con- 
tained minute quantities of her new ele- 
ment, radium. No radium without uran- 
ium, no uranium without radium, became 


a new chemical axiom. According to the 
highest authority, indeed, uranium is 
really the mother of radium; it is the 
“breaking down” of the uranium atom 
through the long, ceaseless ages that gives 
birth to this new element. 

In other words, the thousands of glass 
objects stained with uranium, are now all, 
in some degrees, radio-active. Foreigners 
began to export large quantities of this 
as yet nameless new mineral from Colorado. 
They were looking now not for mere color- 
ing matter but for radium. The thrifty 
French not only appropriated most of this 
American radium-bearing ore, but added 
insult to injury by naming it after one of 
their own distinguished chemists, Adolphe 
Carnot. As carnotite, this yellow min- 
eral soon became the world’s greatest 
source of radium. Few Americans had 
knowledge of this fact. They read, day 
after day, newspaper and magazine articles 
on the “miracle of radium,” and swallowed 
whole the usual story that the Joachimsthal 
mines in Austria were the only place where 
it was found. The foreigners maintained 
an admirable silence on the matter. They 
drove the hardest kinds of bargains with 
the miners of Colorado; paid them low 
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CONSERVING RADIUM TO TREAT CANCER 


PROSPECTING FOR RADIUM 


DR. HOWARD A. KELLY’S PARTY THAT SEARCHED THE MINERAL REGIONS OF COLORADO TO LOCATE THE MOST 
VALUABLE DEPOSITS OF RADIUM-BEARING ORES 


prices, would accept only the highest grade tess commercialism had the usual effects. 
ore, and resorted to all possible expedients Americans have been treating their rad- 
to depress the market. Such conscience- ium beds exactly the same way that they 














HOW RADIUM-BEARING ORES ARE MINED 
IN THE SHAFT OF A CARNOTITE MINE IN COLORADO 
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THE CENTRE OF AMERICAN PITCHBLENDE PRODUCTION 
AGO CALLED “THE RICHEST SQUARE MILE IN 


QUARTZ HILL, IN GILPIN COUNTY, COL., THAT WAS LONG 
PRODUCERS OF PITCHBLENDE, 


THE WORLD” FOR ITS GOLD AND SILVER, IS NOW ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE 
WHICH IS ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF RADIUM SALTS 


have treated their forests, agricultural European exploiters have been booming 
lands, and coal. The cream has been _ the price of radium and making excessive 
skimmed. [Thousands of tons of ore, all profits. Our own medical men, when 
bearing comparatively large quantities they have wanted a supply, have had to buy 
of this precious substance, have been back the American product from Europe 
thrown upon the dump and irremediably at inflated figures. Thus Dr. Kelly’s 
injured by the weather. Meanwhile the specimen cost him nearly $100,000. Here 


THE RICHEST KNOWN RADIUM-PRODUCING REGION IN THE WORLD 
FROM WHICH MOS! 


PARADOX VALLEY, IN COLORADO, WHICH IS HEAVILY MINERALIZED WITH CARNOTITE ORE 
OF THE SUPPLY OF RADIUM IS NOW EXTRACTED 

















CONSERVING RADIUM TO TREAT CANCER 


there an 


and 
American began reducing the 


enterprising 


ore, but with little success. In 
the last few years the world has 
depended largely upon the car- 
notite fields of Colorado for its 
supply of radium. The prod- 
uct of the Austrian mines is 
comparatively insignificant. In 
i912, for example, Colorado 
produced about 20 grams of rad- 
ium; the rest of the world, in- 
cluding Austria, furnished only 
about 33 grams. We thus pro- 
duce approximately six times 
more than all the rest of civil- 
ization. 

Dr. Charles L. Parsons, chief 
of the Division of Mineral 
Technology in the Bureau of 


Mines, has recently investigated * 


the radium-bearing ores of the 
United States. As a result of 
his work, the labors of the Eu- 
ropean exploiters will probably 
end. 
begun extracting the metal. 


DR. 


Already several American firms have 
The National 
Radium Institute, of which Dr. Kelly is 
president, has recently acquired, from the 
Crucible Steel Company, many claims in 
the carnotite fields of the Paradox Valley, 
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DIUM BE CONSERVED 
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of Colorado. Its main purpose 
is to work, in coéperation with 
the Bureau of Mines, for the 
conservation of our radium 
ores, that they may be placed 
at the disposal of American 
medical science. Dr. Kelly’s 
chief ambition in life is to ob- 
tain ten grams of radium. Fur- 
ther progress in cancer treat- 
ment depends solely upon such 
a large supply. If, with a few 
grams, surface cancers and some 
of the deeper kind can be made 
to disappear, what can the 
scientist not do with a prac- 
tically inexhaustible amount? 
And, with the utmost riches 
of Colorado brought to day- 
light, the future is by no means 
one of despair. If radium 
proves to be an actual cure- 

something the demonstration 
of which will be the work of 
many years — there is no reason 


why it should be a treatment accessible 
only to the rick. Atcording to a recent 
estimate, Colorado contains 900 grams of 
radium, which, comparatively speaking, 


is an enormous amount. For, though 
radium is extremely scarce, it has one 














FREIGHTING RADIUM ORE 
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'HE MINES ARE FAR FROM THE RAILROADS, THE PROCESS OF REDUCING THE ORES IS COMPLICATED, AND THE 


PERCENTAGE OF RADIUM IS SO SMALL THAT ONLY A FEW GRAINS OF SALTS ARE EXTRACTED FROM TONS OF ORE 
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property that makes 
it almost plentiful. A 
specimen can be used 
again and again for 
thousands of years. 
The pieces that are 
curing certain can- 
cers to-day may be 
repeating their ben- 
eficent office two 
thousand years 
hence. And, to ob- 
tain its curative 
effects, an applica- 
tion of an houror two 
to the diseased area 
usually suffices. Rad- 
ium never gets tired 
or grows old — ina 
practical sense it 
never exhausts itself. 
It can go continu- 
ously from one pa- 
tient to another for 
no one yet knows 
how many thousands 
of years! A single 


gram, thus kept in constant use, could treat 


HAS COLLABORATED WITH DR. 


THE 
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DR. CHARLES L. PARSONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES, WHO 


RADIUM-PRODUCING 


three or four thousand people a_ year. 


KELLY IN DEFINING 
REGIONS OF THIS COUNTRY 


TESTING ORES FOR THE PRESENCE OF RADIUM 


Even if no other rad- 
ium fields or other 
radioactive sub- 
stances are discov- 
ered, therefore, it is 
not unlikely — that 
America has enough 
of the material hid- 
den away in its 
mountains to treat 
allits cancer invalids. 
The thing to do is 
to get it out! 

The biggest if of 
all, however, still re- 
mains unanswered: 
the extent to.which 
radium, in gigantic 
doses, can destroy 
the most stubborn, 
deep-seated tumors. 
The miners who are 
now roaming the car- 
notite fields of west- 
ern Colorado and 


eastern Utah, looking 
for the yellow streaks 
on the cliffs of the cafions, are doing more 
than any one else to solve this problem. 
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NE mid-afternoon, Tripoli lay 
shimmering in white, peace- 
fully basking under the glare 
of the North African sun 
gleaming from skies of clear- 

est blue. Through her streets and markets 
the quiet drone of voices and soft scuff 
of sandaled feet bespoke the peaceful in- 
dustry of the townsman who sold and of 
the countryman who came in to buy. 
Outside the walls, little was astir in the 
Tuesday Market and the near-by caravan- 
saries, while the tillers of soil and drawers 
of water in the oasis and the neighboring 
country worked to inveigle the sandy soil 
beneath the palms or in the open reaches 
into a more abundant yield. In fact, 
peace reigned in Tripoli, just as it had with- 
in the memory of the preceding third and 
fourth generations. 

Boom! A column of white smoke 
belched from where a hostile shell struck 
the Spanish fort. So “the progressive 
aggression of a Christian power” began 
and the cabled news of the daily paper 
hastily announced: “Tripoli Taken,” 
“The Last Ottoman Rule in Africa at 
an End.” 

This was on October 3, 1911. A Chris- 
tian European power had got in its deadly 
work. The city was demoralized; and 
within a month, in the little garden of the 
Turkish Army and Navy Club, where we 
Christians — European and American — 
as well as Jew and Greek, through the 
courtesy of the Turks, had sipped mastica 
and drunk coffee, Arabs now drank un- 
flinchingly the cup of death, and spilled 
their red blood against the blue walls of 
the old castle. The graceful palms of the 
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oasis waved over devastated gardens and 
sand, red-drenched with the blood of the 
Bedawi and Arab farmers. Cholera intro- 
duced from Italy decimated the rest, those 
escaping being driven into the desert. 

Almost day by day that mysterious 
European equilibrator, the balance of 
power, is insidiously shifting the control 
of the Mediterranean. Without going 
into that interesting net-work of European 
Mediterranean policies, suffice it to say 
that the entering of Italy as a new power 
into the Mediterranean conquest might 
have reopened not only the Mediterranean 
question, but, by going into Tripoli, the 
Turkish question itself. At the eastern 
end of Tripoli lies a sheltered bay. On its 
shore a few Arab houses clustered under 
date palms. Such was Tobruk, which 
could be converted into a second Bizerta 
and become one of the greatest naval 
harbors of the Middle Sea, and hence in- 
ternationally the most important spot of 
the Tripolitan littoral. 

Suffice it to say, also, that Italy, with no 
Turkish navy to oppose her, occupied 
Tripoli and the leading towns of the coast, 
and pursued a waiting policy, during which 
she was frequently and valiantly attacked 
by the Turks and Arabs. 

In this war the aéroplane made its début 
under fire, both monoplanes and biplanes 
proving their worth in locating the enemy, 
and the Draken balloon proved a valuable 
adjunct in directing the fire both of the 
navy and army. So, too, the automobile 
has played its part well as courier and as 
conveyor of the dead, of the wounded, and 
of supplies. 

Italy’s provisioning and sanitary ar- 
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rangements were far better than during 
the annual military manoeuvres at home. 
At night the cafés were run as gaily as in 
Naples. Moving picture shows filled the 
hearts of the soldiers with delight and the 
pockets of the proprietors with centesimi. 
One novelty was an advertisement in 
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civilians who followed them could not 
be unloaded with impunity into a desert 
city of 40,000 with a scant water supply 
and poor sanitary arrangements; and soon 
not only typhoid, but that dreaded scourge 
of the Orient, cholera, brought from Italy, 
broke out. Both permanent hospitals 








TRIPOLITAN GARDENS 
USUALLY GARDEN TRUCK AND FRUIT ARE GROWN UNDER THE SHADE OF DATE PALMS AND ARE IRRIGATED 


IN THE COOL OF MORNING AND EVENING. 


THE WATER IS SENT GUSHING FROM PRIMITIVE WELLS THROUGH 


REGULAR CHANNELS SUCH AS ARE FOUND IN THE ORCHARDS OF CALIFORNIA 


Naples for all friends and relatives — 


sweethearts and wives in particular — 
to pass in review before a motion camera. 
The film shortly appearing in Tripoli 
proved a bonanza, as the place in which 
it was shown was daily and nightly packed 
with soldiers anxious to pick familiar faces 
from the passing throng on the screen. 
Even tanks of wine were shipped to Trip- 
oli for the troops, and many diversions 
invented to keep the men in a healthy and 
happy state of mind and body. 

But 50,000 troops and thousands of 


and the camp hospitals that formerly 
belonged to the Turks, with more than 
1,000 beds, were soon filled, and then 
began a regular monthly migration of 
the very bad cases back to the hospitals 
of Sicily, Naples, and Tuscany, averaging 
2,000 a month. 

Even nearly a year and a half after the 
war had begun Italy was still only along 
the littoral, where she was forced to main- 
tain an army of more than 100,000 men, 
provided not only with inexhaustible 
munitions of war, but probably with greater 
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THE ROLLING SEA OF SAND OF THE GREAT DESERT 
OVER THIS AN INVADING ARMY MUST MARCH. 


VAST AREAS OF THIS FINE SAND EXIST IN TRIPOLITANIA, 
SOMETIMES DRIFTING OVER AND OBLITERATING OASES AND TOWNS, BUT WITH WATER FOR IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES IT CAN BE CONVERTEL INTO A “‘“GARDEN OF ALLAH” 
luxuries than any other army while en- 
gaged in a serious campaign. 


beyond the sand dunes in the desert 
Turn to the Turks and Arabs somewhere 


wilderness. To my knowledge the actual 
force did not exceed.10,000 men, and a few 


THE FRIDAY MARKET IN THE OASIS OF TRIPOLI 
HERE COUNTRYMEN AND TOWNSMEN MEET TO TRADE. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE IS OFTEN FLOODED DURING 
RAINY SEASON. THIS WATER RUNS TO WASTE, BUT SHOULD BE CONSERVED 
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THE ‘‘PROGRESSIVE AGGRESSION OF A CHRISTIAN POWER” 
THE FIRST SHOT TO STRIKE TRIPOLI, EXPLODING AT THE SPANISH FORT, OCTOBER 3, IOI1. 





months prior to Italy’s attack half this 
contingent had been dispatched to Yemen, 
Arabia, leaving a meagre contingent of 
5,000 Turks to face a great modern army 
of more than 100,000 men. 

Italy firmly believed her show of mil- 
itary force would impress the Arab and 
alienate him from his Turkish conquerors, 
and ally him to the Italian cause. But 
Italy failed to understand the Arab mind 
or that spiritual bond of Pan-Islamic 
union, and was bitterly disappointed that 
the Arabs failed to welcome her troops as 
liberators from the Turk. So the Turkish 
forces were augmented by an Arab con- 
tingent numbering perhaps 40,000 men, 
who are admittedly some of the finest 
fighting material in the world. 

Then there was that ultra-Mohammedan 














AN ARAB TIRAILLEUR 


i ITALY IS ORGANIZING A NATIVE COLONIAL FORCE 

















ITALIANS IN DESERT TRENCHES 


A PROLONGED DEFENSIVE CAMPAIGN NECESSITATED LENGTHY VIGILS IN THE CHILL OF NIGHT, AND THE RAIN 
OF THE WINTER AND THE BAKING HEAT OF MID-DAY AND SUMMER WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR MUCH SICKNESS 
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THE PLACE THAT REQUIRED 10,000 ITALIAN TROOPS TO CAPTURE 





AND HOLD IT 


THE ITALIANS TOOK TWO MONTHS TO CAPTURE AIN-ZARA, ONLY TEN MILES FROM TRIPOLI 


secret sect, the Senusi, whose influence 
the French found so hard to combat in 
North Africa. This sect had its origin in 
Tripoli, and its great central headquarters 
in the interior of the Libyan Desert in the 
wonderful Kufra oases. It has been 
rumored by some authors that no non- 
Mohammedan could ever enter and return 
alive from their towns within whose con- 
fines were vast arsenals for the manufac- 
ture of war munitions to repel and drive 
out the Christian from North Africa. 
Though some writers will recount in a 
positive manner these fascinating tales, 
they inconsistently admit that the secrecy 
of this order has never been penetrated by 
any prying “infidel.’’ 

That valiant officer, Enver Bey, part 
Turk, part Arab, undoubtedly drew from 




















TRANSPORTING WATER 
WATER HAD TO BE SENT OUT TO TROOPS IN TANKS 
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ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT OF THE ITALIANS SHOWED ITSELF IN MANY WAYS, 
SCULPTURES IN THE RAINY SEASON 


THE SAND 





PARTICULARLY IN THE SAND 
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PANORAMA OF THE HARBOR AND CITY OF TRIPOLI, WHERE THE FEW MODERN BUILDINGS 


that sect and the Kufra oases much of the 
Arab contingent which bitterly fought the 
Italian troops in Barca. At certain strate- 


gic points the Turks had desert forts. At 
these and certain oases they encamped, 
and established behind their lines field hos- 





pitals and a daily caravan service which 
brought food supplies from cultivated 
spots. A telegraph was strung east and 
west practically the length of Tripoli. 
Throughout the entire war the conquer- 
ing army was for the most part besieged 


























THIS HIGHWAY IS FOR NATIVE TRAFFIC. 


THE OASIS CARAVAN ROAD 


THE MUD WALLS PROTECT AND SCREEN THE GARDENS. 
OUT THIS SECTION OCCURRED MUCH OF THE FIERCEST FIGHTING 
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OF EUROPEAN CONSTRUCTION ARE CONTRASTED WITH THE 


on the coast, affected by sickness and fed 
from home. Severe engagements oc- 
curred, with large losses on both sides. 
Italy was forced to seek reprisals along the 
Turkish coasts to induce Turkey to close 
the issue in Tripoli, indicating that she had 


PREDOMINANT NATIVE— 


failed in her purpose to seize Tripolitania 
and to oust Turkey by a sudden, powerful 
movement. Yet Turkey consistently re- 
fused to sue for peace; and Italy, and later 
the Balkans, had it very definitely im- 
pressed upon them that they were fighting 
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TRAGEDIES OF THE WAR 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS WERE MARCHED PAST DOZENS OF THEIR DEAD. 


WOMEN SCREENING THEMSELVES WITH 


A VEIL FROM THE SIGHT 








—STRUCTURES OF AN ANCIENT TYPE AND WHERE THE CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 


the great-great-grandchildren of those who 
had defeated the allied armies of Europe, 
the conquerors of the days of Nicopolis, 
Varna, Kossovo, and St. Syndighi, those 
who vanquished the knights, the Hun- 
yadi, and others. -But as the “Young 
Turk” expressed it, “we are novices in the 
application of this new régime, because, 
after six years of absolutism, and thirty-two 
years of a terrible despotism, we have only 
three years of parliamentary experience.” 


But after all it took the foreboding 
shadow of the Balkan War, more than a 
year after hostilities had begun, to force 
Turkey’s hand, and obtain her signature 
to the Peace of Lausanne. Turkey could 


not, according to the Koran, recognize the 
cession of Mussulman territory to the 
infidels, and did not recognize Italy’s con- 
quest; consequently, according to the 
terms of the treaty, Turkey did not im- 
pose Italy’s rule on her subjects nor, 
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A NATURAL RESERVOIR BROKE 


THE FLOOD RUSHED OVER THE DESERT THROUGH THE HEART OF TRIPOLI, CAUSING HOUSES TO COLLAPSE, AND 


EIGHTY DEATHS. 


THIS WATER SHOULD HAVE BEEN CONSERVED FOR DROUGHT 
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RISING AMONG THE MOSQUES, 


on the other hand, impugn it. She sim- 
ply ignored it, granted autonomy to Tripo- 
litania, and left it to its destiny, but 
with the proviso of free exercise of relig- 
ious authority by the Caliph; and peace was 
proclaimed on October 20, 1912, from the 
castle ramparts and from the top of the 
fountain southeast of the castle, and the 
decree of King Emanuel solemnly con- 
firmed Italian sovereignty over Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica. On November 5th, 
royal decree annexed it to Italy and chris- 
tened it under its ancient name of Libya. 

And so the Turk passed from Africa, 
and left to Italy a wild desert province 
with its burdens and responsibilities. But 
at what a tremendous price, for besides her 
original war cost, Italy must return the 
islands of the AEgean to Turkey and, in- 
stead of an indemnity from Turkey which 
was expected, the treaty terms entirely 
absolved Turkey from such payment, and 
Italy agreed to pay an arrount equal to the 
value of all governmental properties which 
existed in Tripoli before the war as well 
as that part of the Ottoman debt which was 
guaranteed by Tripoli’s revenues, deduct- 
ing from this sum the cost of maintenance 
of the several thousand Turkish prisoners. 

The Ottomans have effected by the 
terms of this treaty a most profitable real 
estate transaction, for, aside from Italy’s 
payments, Turkey is released from the 
maintenance of troops in this non-profit- 
able province which she can now use to 
strengthen her army at home, which she 
is fast reorganizing under the new German 
régime. Turkey can now concentrate 





SYMBOLIZES THE NEW 





ERA OF ITALIAN CONTROL 
her whole attention on the maintenance 
of her connected empire which, even 
eliminating the territory lost during the 
Balkan war, has a maximum breadth 
equal to the distance between New York 
and Denver, with a coast line equal to 
that of the United States, without the 
the peninsula of Florida, and a boundary 
line almost equal to the maximum com- 
bined length .and width of the great 
continent of Africa. 





IN TRIPOLITANIA 


SHEIK SENUSI (RIGHT) THE HEAD OF THE MOST 
POWERFUL MOHAMMEDAN SECT OF AFRICA 


THE FOREMOST ARAB 








TYPICAL DESERT PLATEAU COUNTRY 


WATER WOULD MAKE ITS CLAYEY, SANDY SOIL BLOSSOM LIKE THE ROSE. THESE RIVER 
BEDS, OR WADIS, IN WINTER ARE RAGING TORRENTS, IN SUMMER OVENS OF HEAT. THE WATER 
RUNS TO WASTE. MANY OF THESE WADIS SHOULD BE DAMMED AS THEY ARE CONDUITS FROM 
LARGE PLATEAU AND MOUNTAIN VALLEY AREAS WHICH COULD BE CONVERTED INTO RESERVOIRS 
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PRIMITIVE ARAB FARMING 


IN DAMP DEPRESSIONS THAT HOLD MOISTURE THE SURFACE IS CRACKED BY THE SUN. 


GREAT BLOCKS OF THIS 


CLAYEY, SANDY SOIL ARE REMOVED AND IN THE DAMP, SHADED HOLE MELON SEEDS ARE PLANTED AND THRIVE 


The cost of war is not to be reckoned 
alone in terms of money: the killing off of 
the large proportion of the flower of the 
nation, of both victor and vanquished; 
the withdrawing of labor for military 
purposes; the disorganization of commerce 
and labor; the suffering, hatreds engen- 
dered, and long aftermath needed for re- 
cuperation — all these are part of its toll. 
In considering the money cost of the Turko- 
Italian War, Turkey was under but a 
nominal expense. At the beginning, cer- 
tain Italian newspapers estimated the 
cost of the war to Italy at $20,000,000, but 
within a year the special war fund of 
$150,000,000 had been sunk in the sands 
of Tripoli; the people, already taxed four 
times as much as any other people in 
Europe, had additional tithes saddled 
upon them, and as recently as last New 
Year’s Day advices from Tripoli told of 
nearly one hundred Italian casualties in 
one fight on those burning wastes. 

It is reasonable to assume that the cost 
to Italy of the Turko-Italian War amounts 
to at least $250,000,000; and a year and 
a half after the war had begun, and half 





a year after the Lausanne Peace Treaty, 
an additional $20,000,000 was appropri- 
ated to carry on the war with Tripoli. 
Though we know little of the expenses of 
the last ten months, the total expenditure 
would probably reach $300,000,000. 
The monthly mortality rate rapidly 
rose from 28 per 100,000 men from illness, 
before the war, to 130, and official statis- 
tics admit that during the first twelve 
months nearly 24,000 were sent home, that 
nearly 1,500 were killed in battle and more 
than 4,200 wounded; and during the first 
fifteen months nearly 2,000 died by sick- 
ness and nearly 1,000 in 1913, while dur- 
ing the ten months preceding August, 
1912, 20,000 sick were repatriated — total- 
ing 52,700 casualties. However, so far as 
I know, no list of cases cured in Tripolitania 
has ever been published, and whereas the 
campaign in Tripolitana has lasted more 
than two years and is still going on in the 
hinterland, there are no statistics of the 
dead and wounded during the last ten 
months of the struggle. Subsequent to 
the peace proclamation some of the fiercest 
battles were fought, and conditions would 
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point to the fact that Italy has paid not ductive power of the army in its relation 
far from the enormous toll of 100,000 cas- to labor would probably amount to some 
ualties. The loss of the commercial pro- enormous total. not to mention the per- 
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manent loss of labor by casualties, all 
which would probably directly and in- 
directly reach nearly $1,000,000,000. 

Considering $300,000,000 within the 
probable money expenditure for the last 
two years and a half, it would be necessary 
to add fully as much again to construct 
dams, sink wells, improve harbors, con- 
struct roads and buildings, maintain an 
army, and develop the country generally 
before it is in working shape, which would 
give a total money expenditure by the 
Italian Government of $600,000,000. 

Allowing the brief period of ten years 
to date from the beginning of the war in 
which to do this, with the interest accruing 
on the war expenditure, not to mention the 
development investment, would formid- 
ably raise the principal expenditure and 
go far to swell the world’s money cost of 
war and armaments during the last fifteen 
years, which has been estimated at 
$5 500,000,000. 

For nearly thirty years prior to the war, 
Tripoli had a total average annual com- 
merce of about $4,000,000, a mere baga- 
telle, exports and imports balancing with 
remarkable regularity, so that Italy goes 
into a country which at the time of her 
occupation presents a meagre export 
trade of $2,000,000. 

Whatever it does with Tripoli will de- 
pend primarily on labor, for which it 
has three natural sources upon which to 
draw — Italians, Maltese, and _ Tripoli- 
tans. The several thousand Maltese will 
naturally confine themselves mostly to 
the coast and coastal interests, so that they 
would be very useful as fishermen, lighter- 
men, and stevedores. But the country 
depends fundamentally on agricultural and 
pastoral development, which in turn will 
be dependent upon the native Tripolitan 
and the Italian immigrant. It is estimated 
that over that great territory of Tripoli- 
tania there are scattered possibly a million 
inhabitants, the greater proportion being 
wild, independent, nomadic desert tribes. 
Many of the people, however, are agri- 
culturists, such as the Bedaween and 
the Arabs of the country — both of the 
more fertile coast strip — and the tribes 
of the Weled-bu-Zef and Offella are note- 
worthy as breeders of camels. 
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It is upon this coast strip — from forty 
to ninety miles in width, lying between 
the coast and the Tripoli Hills, and com- 
prising about 400,000 square miles of 
land, much of which can be used — that 
Italy must depend; but the unwise and, 
to a great extent, indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of numbers of Arab farmers and Bed- 
aween of this coast strip not only greatly 
depleted the Tripolitan labor supply, but 
has left a hatred and resentment rankling 
in the survivors which will undoubtedly 
affect the labor question. Only last year 
occurred a large migration to Tunisia, 
numbering thousands of Tripolitan agri- 
culturists. Inducements offered by a 
special commission of Italians sent to meet 
them at the border failed to stem the tide, 
and many other nomadic agriculturists 
may prefer to withdraw to the innermost 
oases of the Libyan desert or to the Nile 
Valley. 

Many, however, will remain, and after 
a generation or two may be induced to 
“take up the shovel and the hoe”’ in the 
most approved Italian agricultural meth- 
ods, but it is upon the Italian immigrant 
that Tripolitan development must depend. 
Italy should carefully pick its men for its 
new colony for their energy, sobriety, and 
farsightedness. But special inducements 
will probably be offered by Italy, probably 
favoring cheap labor and, in many cases, 
perhaps the least desirable and least 
trained men; so if the colony is flooded with 
this type, difficulties will arise when these 
men labor side by side with the Arab, and 
the prestige of Rome will stand for naught. 
If there is no Italian emigration, Libya will 
be a white elephant on Italy’s hands, and 
foreign money will not be invested. Italy 
is over-populated, not per capita to the 
square mile, but because so much of its 
country is not inhabited, owing to the 
rough mountain lands. One of Italy’s 
primary motives for aggression was to 
obtain Tripolitania as an outlet for this 
surplus population. But it is all important 
that the administration of this colony be 
eliminated from a cramping, hard and fast, 
rack and ruin of centralization that. swells 
and eddies about Rome. 

Italy unquestionably needs a colony 
and, in this new renaissance, politically 
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and economically was justified in seeking 
one. The question of its wisdom lies in 
its choice and methods of obtaining it. 
But of the five hundred thousand Ital- 
ians, more or less, who emigrate from its 
shores annually, mainly to the United 
States and South America, how many will 
prefer to be diverted from those fertile 
lands — where comparatively high wages 
and ultimate success are assured — to 
the sunscorched, desert reaches of Tripoli, 
to indulge in an agricultural undertaking 
which must at least for some years be an 
agricultural and colonial experiment? The 
question of labor for many years will be 
one of the great problems confronting 
Italy and its new colonial venture. 

The first requirement in Tripoli’s agri- 
cultural development, then, is water, for 
the soil of Tripoli contains those constitu- 
ents which with water will cause an abund- 
ant yield from even the wind-blown sands 
of the desert, and the wells in many places 
have produced gardens out of the barren 
waste. The wells depend primarily on 
the rains, but one can depend on but four 
good years of rainfall out of ten; and in 
the year that hostilities opened, drought 
was over the more fertile region about 
Bengazi, making it necessary to import 
grain. However, during the years of 
plentiful rain there is more water than is 
needed, the market places are flooded to 
the inconvenience of traders, the dry 
river beds become raging torrents, floods 
occasionally break down natural barriers, 
seep, then rush across the desert and in 
some cases have actually swept through 
the town of Tripoli, demolishing houses 
and taking lives. 

The precious water spills into the Med- 
iterranean and is lost; the tree-denuded 
land is soon a-bake with scorching heat, 
save where depressions form shallow lakes, 
lagoons, swamps, or marshes, then dry up, 
leaving a mud-cracked, mosaic bottom, 
upon which certain fruits or vegetables 
are sometimes grown. The water of these 
marshes, instead of being left to stagnate 
and evaporate, should be drained to feed 
the falling flood in the rivers, thus increas- 
ing the volume of water available for irri- 
gation and leaving in place of the marshes 
greatly improved pastures. 
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Though the artesian well will serve its 
purpose admirably during the seasons of 
good rain, it is for times of drought that 
Italy must prepare, involving the con- 
servation of these innumerable billions 
of gallons which the absence of forests and, 
in many places, top soil, assists in their 
hurried rush to the sea. An engineering 
commission could profitably make a care- 
ful survey and study conditions of the 
plateau lands of the Tripoli Hills, and of 
the coast strip with its cafions and river: 
beds. The ultimate result of this work 
should be to complete plans and construc- 
tion of a system of reservoirs from which 
the entire littoral could be irrigated in time 
of drought. There are some natural res- 
ervoirs in the Tripoli Hills which need 
comparatively little to perfect them in the 
way of artificial construction. Italy will 
find a leading product in the yield of the 
two million date palms of Tripolitania, 
and will rapidly increase the numbers of 
these regal beauties. 

Ten years ago, the heavy Turkish tax 
on every olive tree and the fruit resulted 
in the Arabs cutting down the trees and 
selling them for fire-wood, thus depriving 
the country of one of its best products, 
since the olive will sustain itself in time of 
drought. Olive oil will be extracted and 
oil presses established in Tripoli, but on 
the open reaches wheat, oats, and barley 
will yield a great increase. Laws regula- 
ting the picking and preservation of the 
wild esparto grass will be instituted and 
this indigenous product preserved. 

The pastoral wealth, too, will greatly 
increase in both variety and quantity, 
which will call for direct and rapid trans- 
port to the markets of the Mediterranean, 
as a consequence of which railroads and 
steamships will be a necessity. Already 
sixty miles of railroad have been operated 
since last May by the Italian State Rail- 
road, and it is planned to build 125 miles 
every year for three years, expanding along 
the fertile track of the coast between the 
Mediterranean and the Jebel Gharian 


and the hills between Tripoli and Khoms. 
Railroads, too, will be a great assistance to 
Italy in establishing a strong and stabie 
government to control the independent 
Arab tribes who roam at will over the 

















greater part of the country, and in collect- 
ing taxes. They will give impetus to the 
development of the country, facilitating 
the construction of irrigation works which 
in turn will furnish the railroad traffic. 
To-day, we find the whole country from 
the mountains to the sea scoured by Ital- 
ian troops and even beyond the mountains 
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the nucleus of a native colonial army of 
about 8,000 Arabs who are well contented 
with 39 cents a day and uniforms; and 
the New Year’s Day dispatch of the battle 
in the neighborhood of Murzuk showed 
that these colonial troops stood by the 
Italian soldiers and after five hours of 
fierce fighting routed the enemy. 
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ITALY S NEW COLONY IN 


AFRICA 


AN OUTLET FOR ITS SURPLUS POPULATION THAT COST ITALY PROBABLY 100,000 MEN AND A BILLION DOLLARS 


nearly half way to Ghadames, while over 
Ghadames itself the Italian flag has been 
hoisted with the approval and invitation 
of the chiefs, an Italian captain making the 
initial journey by automobile. The entire 
country toward the Fezzan is occupied as 
far as Orfella, it being reported that the 
chiefs have submitted and resident Italians 
been appointed and preparations almost 
completed for the journey to Murzuk and 
Ghat. The road between Bengazi and 
Derna is now in complete control of the 
Italians, and many of the chiefs are tender- 
ing submission. Italy, patterning after 
Britain and France, has already established 


Establishing chairs of Mussulman law 
for Islamic studies, as is proposed in Ital- 
ian universities, is one of the various ways 
Italy is seeking to foster friendly relations 
between the Christian and Mussulman 
in Libya, while the Cadi of Tripoli repre- 
sents the Sheik-ul-Islam and will superin- 
tend all Mohammedan religious functions 
and appoint the local chiefs. In Tripoli 


City, many Arabs have been sworn into 
the police service, and present a splendid 
appearance in their attractive uniforms; 
and mounted Arab constabulary codper- 
ate with the Italian mounted patrols. 
Hassuna Pasha —a former officer in the 
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Turkish constabulary, an Arab and heir 
to the Arab Pashalik of Tripoli and direct 
descendant of Yusuf Pasha, the last of 
the Karamanli Bashaws, deposed by the 
Turks in 1835 — was one of the few Arabs 
who had at the beginning of the war iden- 
tified himself with the Italian cause. 
Now the city of Tripoli is under a com- 
mission of three, with Hassuna Pasha 
as president, and, I understand, with a 
comfortable salary from the Italians of 
nearly $600 a month. 

The idea is to expand the civil zone as 
rapidly as possible. With the Powers’ 
recognition of Italian sovereignty all extra- 
territorial rights of foreigners have ceased, 
and consular officials resident in Tripoli 
have ceased to exercise any judicial pre- 
rogatives. For this zone, there is a civil 
and penal tribunal and a court of appeals 
for the two provinces of Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, into which Libya is divided. 
Outside the civil zone, cases are to be tried 
by the Tribunal of War, or justice admin- 
istered by the local Arab officials appointed 
by the Italian Government under the sup- 
ervision of the local Italian governor. 
Upon the tact and adaptability of these 
local governors depends much of the suc- 
cess in procuring the submission of the 
chiefs in the southern districts. 

Italy has already started to solve her 
problem in a scientific way, studying not 
only the mineral and agricultural resources, 
but making medical researches in connec- 
tion with the study of the pathology of 
those regions. The water supply has 
been doubled; a number of new cables 
now connect Tripoli and Bengazi with 
the outside world; stringent land laws have 
driven away many speculators, but prices 
on city property have risen very high, and 
rents increased to 400 per cent. more than 
during the Turkish régime. The cost of 
living has quadrupled, but that of garden 
truck has decreased since the Italian farm- 
ers have begun to grow vegetables. The 
sanitary work of the city is a primary 
consideration, and the new quarantine 
station, costing nearly $60,000, will be one 
of the largest and best equipped of the 
Mediterranean, while enlarging the city 
hospital (costing nearly a third that 
amount) is already appreciated by the 
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Arabs, who not only patronize it but even 
take their women, a thing never before 
heard of. After the peace proclamation 
thousands of starving Bedaween came 
into the city and a sanitary camp was 
established. Here they were fed and given 
clothes, medical attendance, etc., and the 
majority of them were provided with barley 
for seed. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the educational development is a school 
established in the oasis of Tripoli for 
abandoned Arab boys by a captain of the 
Bersaglieri. About a hundred and twenty- 
five boys are provided with food twice a 
day, running water, and baths; they have 
military drill, athletic exercises, elemen- 
tary instruction, and instruction in agri- 
culture. For this institution the Govern- 
ment provides an appropriation. 

Naturally, one of the first things to be 
done was to tear down the shacks about 
the old Arch of Marcus Aurelius, where | 
once purchased some supplies for my ex- 
pedition from its occupant, a vendor in 
dried fish and other commodities. The 
accumulations of years, desert sands and 
rubbish, at its base were cleared away, so 
that this old remnant of ancient Rome now 
stands impressively in the heart of Tripoli. 
Museums for archeology have been estab- 
lished in both Tripoli and Bengazi for 
the preservation of classic antiquities. 

The maritime department has studied 
and begun work on more than fifty proj- 
ects, most of which have been completed 
so that new piers thrust their noses into 
the harbor. Along the water-front great 
electric cranes have sprung up and the 
inner corner of the harbor will be filled in 
to give more wharf and quay accommoda- 
tion, at which vessels will be able to dock. 

This large space, when filled, will en- 
tirely cover in the spot where, in 1904, | 
located, surveyed, and charted the 
skeleton remnants of the old United States 
frigate Philadelphia. 

The most important harbor project is 
the building, at a cost of $78,000, of a great 
breakwater connecting the peninsula with 
two ledges lying parallel with the shore, 
thus giving security to shipping from the 
gales of winter which sometimes cut the city 
off from mail service for twenty days. 
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Probably more passengers landed at 
Tripoli in the year of the war than during 
the whole of the last century. There nat- 
urally has been a sporadic and temporary 
increase in shipping and trade due to the 
abnormal conditions of the war, but many 
merchants, after the peace proclamation 


and withdrawal of many of the military, | 


found themselves with large consignments 
on their hands. To the best of my knowl- 
edge the only commercial American 
steamer that ever entered Tripoli with a 
cargo brought, in the year of the war, a 
cargo of oats (worth $130,000) for the 
Italian cavalry. More than $500,000 
worth of American products were imported 
in 1912, as against $20,000 worth, the great- 
est of any preceding year. 

Though the splendid developments which 
Italy is projecting in Tripoli are to Italy’s 
credit, it must be borne in mind that they 
are also on Italy’s credit. France needed 
more than forty years to pacify Algeria, 
and it is hardly to be expected that the 
Tibbus, Tuaregs, Dermaghu, and other 
wild, independent tribes in the uncon- 
quered recesses will peacefully capitulate. 
Italy will undoubtedly be put to no little 
embarrassment and heavy expense before 
complete pacification is assured, but the 
conditions do not warrant their prolonga- 
tion as in the Algerian conquest. Yet it 
has taken more than three fourths of a 
century for France to see some actual re- 
turns on her Algerian venture. The wild 
desert tribes and Arabs will eventually 
understand that their interests are side 
by side with the Italians. Then a new era 
of peace, wealth, and prosperity will open 
up, at least for the Arabs, for Tripolitania- 
Libya — more expensive of occupation, 
less productive, less watered than Tunisia 
— cannot be expected to yield a commer- 
cial profit into Italy’s pocket when we con- 
sider that, with all the frugality of the 
Frenchman, Tunisia next door has been 
an insatiable abyss into which France has 
poured millions in capital. Nations play 
for a long game; their foreign policies 
must not be considered in the light of the 
events of a year ora decade. Italy has one 
wedge in Italian Somaliland and now an- 
other in Libya. She has been thwarted 
in her scheme of an Italian African empire, 
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for the Gaul and the Briton have cut her 
off from contiguous communication with 
the central Sudan and already diverted 
the Sudan trade from Tripoli to their own 
ports by way of the Nile, the Senegal, and 
the Niger, which leaves Italy dependent on 
the pastoral and agricultural products of 
Tripolitania. Strategically, Libya gives 
Italy a certain control of the Sicilian- 
African Strait, through which all Mediter- 
ranean traffic must pass, and in the distant 
future it may be the first step toward her 
recovery of Malta and the first growth of 
colonial empire — who can tell? The new 
Italy is a young nation in: the family of 
Europe, and a novice at colonization, but 
her wonderful adaptation, scientific ten- 
dencies, willingness of her people to labor, 
her new enthusiasm, greater unity, ,com- 
mon purpose and interest, well organized 
army, increasing navy and_ economic 
growth, will go toward making for her 
ultimate success, for Italy has found 
herself, both politically and industrially. 

What a transformation within the old 
Arab town! Where one walked before, 
now he rides; autos with raucous warning 
swing through the streets; the steamroller 
adds its grinding on the Via Azizia; and 
boys shouting “Nuovo Italia,” which ar- 
rives three times a week, mingle their 
cries with the cracking of whips and gen- 
eral hubbub. 

The thousands of newcomers might 
divide their time between the moving- 
picture shows, a skating rink, a new opera 
house, or the cafés which line the Via 
Azizia from the Turkish Club. 

Go out at sunset and walk in that Afri- 
can twilight. In the Tripoli of yesterday, 
of the Turk, stores were few and were 
closed at sunset. As there was no busi- 
ness done in the evening there was little 
demand for lights, and the few there were 
sputtered or gleamed softly from oil lamps. 
Now as the last touch of saffron catches 
the crescent of the minarets — yes, and the 
cross of the Cathedral — the electric lights 
garishly burst out in the New Tripoli of 
the Italian. Via Azizia is crowded with 
promenaders, all strangers to an old-timer, 
with only a barracaned and lonely Arab 
trying to find escape from the crowds — 
but mekiub — it is written. 











TEACHING THE PROFESSION OF 
BUSINESS AT HARVARD 


HOW THE HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION IS TRAIN- 
ING YOUNG MEN TO BECOME EXECUTIVES IN INDUSTRY — BUILDING A SCI- 
ENCE OF BUSINESS ON THE ACCUMULATION OF THE EXPERIENCES OF 
MEN WHO ARE ACTIVELY ENGAGED IN TRADE — SOME REMARK- 

ABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF STUDENTS IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE METHODS OF SUCCESSFUL CORPORATIONS 


BY 


BENJAMIN BAKER 


HE Harvard Graduate School 

of Business Administration 

trains young men for the pro- 

fession of the business execu- 

tive. It is not a school of 
textbook instruction. It is not a school 
of academic political economy. 

It is a laboratory school where the ma- 
terials with which the student works are 
the financial records, the organization, the 
buying and selling systems, the manage- 
ment, and the physical equipment, layout, 
and operation of actual, specified factories, 
stores, railroads. The student himself not 
only visits many of these going concerns, 
but he spends days and sometimes weeks 
in a careful study of the layout and oper- 
ation of a manufacturing plant, the man- 
agement of a department store, the buying 
and selling system of a concern — in short, 
every sort of problem that has to be han- 
dled by the business manager. He is made 
familiar through his personal investiga- 
tions, as well as by the teaching of his 
instructors, with the mechanism of modern 
business: he is trained in modern scientific 
methods of investigating business facts and 
of solving the problems that they present. 

Here are a few examples of the practical 
work that has been done by students of 
this school. In the first-year course on 
Industrial Organization (Production) one 
student was set to study the difficulties of 
a clothing plant in a city in New England. 
This plant has always had trouble with the 
recording, handling, and storing of its 
patterns. The student’s report, turned 
in a short while ago, contains a detailed 


description of the present system, a careful 
analysis of the causes of confusion, and 
recommendations for a new system, which 
is carefully explained. The management 
of the plant has decided to adopt this new 
system as worked out by the student. 

In the course on Commercial Organiza- 
tion (Buying and Selling) another student 
made a study of the arrangement and 
management of a large department store 
in Boston. He criticised certain things 
that he found, and recommended a number 
of changes to improve these conditions. 
The manager of the store not only adopted 
the changes that he recommended, but 
offered the student critic a good position 
in his organization. 

Another report dealt with the methods 
that were employed in the accounting 
department of a certain railroad office. 
In this case, also, the student added certain 
recommendations of change to his report 
on the existing system and its manner of 
working. The changes he advised were 
adopted and have been put into operation 
by the accounting officer of the railroad. 
Not every plant or office, it is to be hoped, 
is sO open to improvement as those just 
referred to, though other student reports 
that led to changes could be cited. The 
significance of these reports is that the 
regular work of the students deals with 
business as it is; and that students with the 
Harvard business training have been able 
to comprehend and to improve systems 
that have been tolerated by men whose 
money was directly at stake. 

Many business men hold that “growing 
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TEACHING THE PROFESSION 


up with the business” is the best way for 
the young man to prepare himself for ex- 
ecutive positions in the business world. 
The strongest recommendation for the 
growing-up method is that the young man 
who is “learning the business”’ deals all 
the time with actual conditions, and is 
thereby saved from impractical theories. 

But two serious difficulties hinder the 
successful working out of this plan in mod- 
ern large business. One difficulty is that 
it takes from fifteen to twenty-five years 
for a young man (unless he is the son of the 
owner) to complete his course of instruc- 
tion; and that at the end of that time he is 
likely to have become a man of routine, 
who lacks the initiative, the resourceful- 
ness, the readiness to take large responsi- 
bilities, which are required of the success- 
ful business manager. The other prac- 
tical defect of the growing-up method is 
that the grown-up young man has had 
little chance to learn of the different meth- 
ods, and their results, that are in use out- 
side his own firm. He has been so busy 
with business that he has had no time for 
the broader study that would be of great 
practical value to him. The flourishing 
existence of competent efficiency engi- 
neers, and still more the success of hordes 
of “management” fakirs, are proof enough 
that hundreds of business managers lack 
just the sort of knowledge that the Har- 
vard School gives its students. 


AN ALL=AROUND VIEW OF BUSINESS 


The Harvard plan of business training 
reverses the order of things in the “grow- 
ing up with the business” plan. In the 
growing-up plan the young man spends his 
years of youthful energy and enthusiasm 
mainly on business routine, and reaches 
the broader aspects of his business only 
when he approaches middle age. 

In the Harvard Business School the 
student begins where the man who is 
“learning the business”’ hopes to end. He 
begins by studying, comparing, and crit- 
icising the systems and methods that dif- 
ferent concerns make use of for accom- 
plishing the same general purposes. He 
has greater advantages than the man who 
grows up with the business; for he does not 
get his knowledge of factory organization, 
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for example, from a single factory routine 
in which he is immersed, but from dozens 
of factories, some of which may be more 
efficient than the one which holds the 
young man who is learning the business. 


WHY “CHAIN” STORES SUCCEED 


Pertinent examples of this broader view 
of business are offered by the Harvard 
School’s course on Business Statistics. 
One of the topics that are dealt with in this 
course is stock accounts, and what good 
can be got out of them. The student 
learns that the success of the chain stores 
which so irritate the ordinary retailer is due 
mainly to the vigilance of their manage- 
ment in not allowing capital to get tied 
up, and therefore to become unproductive, 
in slow-moving stocks of goods. The 
United Cigar Stores, for example, send in 
to the managing headquarters weekly 
reports of the stocks on hand in every line. 
The instant any line moves too slowly 
to earn the desired profit on the capital 
that has been put into it, that line is 
marked down for a sale. Experience has 
proved that it is better to sell such stocks 
at cost, or even at less, than to let them 
tie up capital for, perhaps, many months, 
with an uncertain prospect of profit on 
them at the end. In other words, the 
earnings of that capital, when it is put into 
quick goods, far overbalance the loss of 
profit in the bargain sale of the slow goods. 
This is why the chain stores succeed. 
Tens of thousands of retailers in many: 
different lines are turning over their stocks 
only once a year when they ought to turn 
them over at least three times, for the lack 
of just this knowledge that the Harvard 
School gives its students; and the young 
men who are growing up with these re- 
tailers are “learning the business’’ without 
learning why the profits are so small. A 
dozen other items involved in business 
statistics might be cited to enforce the 
same point — namely, that the student 
in this Harvard course learns the use and 
value of statistics for business purposes as 
he could not learn these things in scores 
of even first-class wholesale and commis- 
sion houses. The instructor in this course 
cites many concrete cases that show this 
weakness in actual business management. 
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The same principle applies in the other 
courses of the school. 

The Harvard plan for business training 
is, therefore, toequip the young man witha 
knowledge of the machinery of actual 
business, both broadly and in detail; to 
tell him, and also to let him learn from his 
own investigations, how different business 
managers have tried to solve various 
problems; to train him in scientific meth- 
ods of investigating and interpreting busi- 
ness facts; and then to send him into actual 
business as an employee. The Harvard 
School expects its graduates to begin their 
active business experience as subordinates. 
It expects them to spend some time —a few 
years — in mastering the routine, the per- 
sonnel, the organization, markets, and 
finance of the particular business that they 
enter. But it sends every graduate into 
this practical experience equipped with 
a knowledge of bysiness principles and 
mechanisms that will make him under- 
stand from the start the relation of his 
particular job to the whole scheme; and 
this knowledge ought to make his advance 
more rapid than that of the young man who 
begins without this preparation. The 
school realizes that the business leader 
must have aptitude, character, initiative; 
and that no sort of instruction or experi- 
ence will make good the absence of these 
native qualities in the student. But for 
young men of the right natural quality it 
believes that its training should shorten a 
good deal the path to high executive posi- 
tions; and that its graduates, when they 
have reached those positions, will be more 
efficient by reason of their broader train- 
ing than are the men of the same quality 
who have had to take the longer and nar- 
rower path of growing up with the business. 


BUSINESS A BAD SCHOOL OF _ BUSINESS 


Two rather striking reasons were be- 
hind the establishing of the Harvard 
School. One was that, though 50 per cent. 
of all graduates of Harvard University went 
into business, they could find no place to 
get preparation for the profession of busi- 
ness. The other reason was that men high 
in business affairs were so dissatisfied with 
the results of training men for executive 
positions by having them “grow up with 
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the business” that they were ready to, and 
did, give money to run the proposed Har- 
vard School for an experimental period 
of five years. The soundness of the plan 
was further attested by a grant from the 
General Education Board (the Rockefeller 
Foundation). 

The many business men that were con- 
sulted by the Harvard authorities said 
that they had constant difficulty in getting 
men who were qualified to become their 
executive officers. As they explained the 
matter, the trouble was that most young 
men who started to grow up with the busi- 
ness got caught in the trades of business, 
fell into ruts, got smothered with the 99 
per cent. of routine, and so never acquired 
a grasp of the whole business; and those 
who did learn enough of all sides of the 
business were apt to complete their knowl- 
edge when they were too old, or too in- 
elastic and lacking in enterprise and re- 
sourcefulness, to be given important ex- 
ecutive positions. “Business,” which was 
giving the only “full course” in prepara- 
tion for the profession of business, con- 
fessed that its own method of teaching 
was not a success. 


BUSINESS TRADES AND A PROFESSION 


In undertaking to give advanced pro- 
fessional instruction in business, the Har- 
vard School draws an essential distinc- 
tion between the profession of business 
and the trades of business. A profession 
may be defined as the practice of applying 
general laws or principles to particular 
sets of facts which have to be investigated 
and verified as facts, in such a way as to 
secure particular desired results. The 
work of the business executive or manager 
is a profession within the terms of this 
definition. The work of the bookkeeper, 
of the stenographer, and of many others 
engaged in “business’’ is essentially as 
much the work of a trade as is the work of 
a plumber. The trades of business bulk 
larger than the profession of business, and 
to many casual observers they hide the 
fact that there really is a profession of 
business. The trades of business can be 
taught from text-books. The profession 
of business cannot be so taught, partly 
because the necessary facts and principles 




















TEACHING THE PROFESSION 


of business are still largely to be discov- 
ered. That profession still needs a more 
complete uncovering and a more scientific 
measurement of the bewildering legion of 
facts with which it has to deal. Once 
these facts and their meaning are verified, 
formulation of business principles, per- 
haps of “laws”’ in the strict sense of that 
word, will follow; and the profession of 
business will become truly scientific in 
spirit and in methods. Investigation — 
in the spirit of scientific accuracy, pre- 
cision, and thoroughness — is still needed; 
and investigation is the dominating spirit 
in the instruction of the Harvard School. 

The unique quality of the courses of 
instruction, of the teachers, and of the 
serious business reseaich of the Harvard 
School is due to its organizer and Dean, 
Edwin F. Gay, professor of economic 
history (business history), a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, and a Ph. D. 
of the University of Berlin. To him 
economics means business, and he knows 
what business is. From 1890 to 1902, in 
the libraries of France, Italy, Germany, 
and England — chiefly in the two latter, 
but especially in England — he studied 
the contemporary records of actual, con- 
crete business: down to wages, cost of 
living, hours of work, output, and the like, 
from the Middle Ages up to and through 
the rise of the factory system to the indus- 
trial and commercial machinery and prob- 
lems of the present day. This taught 
him a good deal about what business really 
was, and he made business actuality the 
touchstone of whatever theories he devel- 
oped. His work also trained him in scien- 
tific methods of discovering the real facts 
of a business situation, and what those facts 
mean in terms of business consequences. 

Instruction was the great problem that 
the Harvard School had to solve — what 
should be taught, how it should be taught, 
and what sort of teachers should teach it. 
It was necessary for the teaching of the 
profession to devise scientific methods such 
as the development of modern business 
requires, and such as the business world 
has to some extent already begun to de- 
vise for itself. The methods of investiga- 
tion and interpretation that are taught 
must be such as the student can use when 
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later he has to solve problems in his actual 
business experience. 

Instructors were selected on the prin- 
ciple that the teaching in the School should 
be done by men who were familiar through 
active, personal experience with the aspects 
of business in which they were to give 
instruction. With two exceptions this is 
true of the seven permanent instructors 
of the school; and inevitably it is true of 
the eight business men who give single 
courses, and of the thirty heads of impor- 
tant manufacturing and commercial con- 
cerns who are the lecturers. 


INSTRUCTION BY PRACTICAL MEN 


Of the permanent staff, besides Dean 
Gay, only Mr. O. M. W. Sprague, professor 
of banking and finance, has had a purely 
academic training. Mr. William J. Cun- 
ningham, professor of transportation, 
is assistant to President Hustis of the 
New Haven in reorganizing the operating 
departments of that railroad. Dr. Selden 
O. Martin, who is the director of the 
bureau of business research and instructor 
in commercial organization, came to the 
Business School from the United States 
Bureau of Corporations, for which he in- 
vestigated the tobacco industry and var- 
ious water-power enterprises. 

To complete the list would be to give 
other equally striking records of special 
preparation for the work of teaching in 
the school. Among the business men who 
give single courses are Mr. Herbert B. 
Dow, actuary of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Mr. William 
B. Medlicott, in fire insurance, who was 
charged with adjusting the claims of the 
New England companies after the San 
Francisco fire; and Mr. John F. Moors, 
investments, a prominent and _ successful 
banker of Boston, and for three years 
a member of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission which supervises the municipal 
administration and finances. Mr. Edgar 
J. Rich, general counsel for the Boston 
& Maine and the New Haven railroads, 
and an expert in rate-making, gives two 
courses on railroad rates. This is only 
part of the list of instructors: but the 
others, as do these named, teach what they 
have learned at first-hand. 
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Since the facts of business that are neces- 
sary to scientific instruction are in many 
directions actually not known at all, inves- 
tigation — the discovery and measuring 
of business facts as a basis for instruction 
and for the establishing of business prin- 
ciples — became at the outset and has 
remained one of the dominating traits of 
the Harvard School. 


STANDARDIZING THE SHOE TRADE 


The Bureau of Research began its work 
by investigating the retailing of boots and 
shoes. This is a widespread branch of 
retailing, involving big and little stores of 
every type of management, and dealing 
in a staple commodity. Business men 
urged other retail branches for investiga- 
tion, such as drugs, groceries, and various 
lines of dry-goods, and one of these busi- 
nesses has since been taken up. The Bu- 
reau of Research sent representatives to 
study the retail shoe trade in the Middle 
West, where conditions were considered 
by those best acquainted with the trade to 
be broadly typical. The bureau’s agents 
dealt personally with hundreds of retailers, 
recording the organization, the business 
conditions, the kind and size of population 
served, and the dealer’s own record of 
expenses, returns, and profits. The neces- 
sity of a uniform system of cost accounting 
at once became evident. The bureau then 
drew up an accounting system, and offered 
to install it for any retailer who would make 
regular and, of course, confidential returns 
of his business costs and profits. 

Hundreds .of shoe retailers, including 
some of the most important dealers in the 
largest cities of the country, are now using 
the Harvard Standard Shoe Cost Account- 
ing System, and making returns to the 
bureau. From these returns the bureau 
has been able to determine the “normal” 
cost, under present methods, of every item 
of the retail shoe business, for different 
grades of goods and to some extent for 
different conditions of population. The 
coéperating shoe retailer is now able for 
the first time to compare the various items 
in his selling expense with the cost of the 
same items in the business of hundreds of 
other retailers, and to see where, if at all, 
he is wasting money. 
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By this work the Bureau of Business 
Research has made the Harvard School 
the first business school to exercise a pro- 
found and shaping influence over the con- 
duct of an important branch of “real 
business”’ that was established long before 
the school itself came into existence. 
Furthermore, through this work of the 
Bureau of Research, as well as by the col- 
lection of many important private business 
records in its confidential archives, the 
Harvard School is gathering a body of 
scientifically verified knowledge of busi- 
ness facts that is unrivaled except by the 
records of the Federal Government. Here 
is the foundation of something approach- 
ing a “science”’ of business. It is added to 
continually by personal investigations 
that are carried out by the instructors. 


BUILDING A SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


That the Harvard School is fulfilling 
its aim — to teach the profession of busi- 
ness by scientific methods applied to live 
business material — is made evident by 
several signs. Its increasing student body, 
numbering now, in its sixth year, 109, has 
every year included a notable representa- 
tion of active business men in executive 
positions who have come to it for special 
courses of instruction. The interest of the 
business world has taken a new form in 
frequent inquiries from employers con- 
cerning men that may be available in the 
graduating class. Positions are secured 
for practically all graduates, though the 
school does not promise this. Every 
graduate is practically assured of a fair 
chance to prove his fitness for executive 
work, and to be put ahead if he “makes 
good.”” The professorship of banking 
and finance has been made permanent by 
the gift of endowment froma business man, 
Mr. Edmund C. Converse, of New York. 
The Harvard Corporation, as well as the 
business supporters of the school, consider 
that it has passed from experiment to 
assured success. 

Harvard seems to have found the men, 
the methods, and the beginning of notable 
achievement in making the profession of 
business more scientific and more efficient 
—in bringing business nearer to its proper 
place as an applied science. 
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N IDAHO every Pullman porter car- 
ries on a swat-the-fly crusade and two 
electric fans play upon the cook in the 
dining-car kitchen so that the food 
may be free from the sweat of his toil. 

In that state Federal judges have ordered 
all the -prisoners removed from certain 
jails and the bedding in the condemned 
jails burned up to the last pillow-case, 
the shame of maintaining such a prison 
being so well advertised in the meantime 
that the people tore it Cown and com- 
menced forthwith to build a new one in 
strict conformity with the best ideas on 
sanitation possessed by the voting women 
of the neighborhood. 

These are some of the works of Sanitary 
Inspector James H. Wallis, who has also 
carried new sanitary standards into the 
drug stores, the eating-houses, the big 
corporations, the canneries, the slaughter 
houses, and even the public schools. 

Mr. Wallis first met the problem of 
railroad dining cars on a trip from his 
home town—which, on account of his 
swat-the-fly crusade there, has taken on 
the sobriquet of “Buzzless Boise’? — to 
Salt Lake City, in the neighboring state 
of Utah. 

Tainted chops were served to a merchant 
of Glenns Ferry, Idaho. He was paying a 
fancy price for them and up to that moment 
had never suspected that tainted meat 
would be served in such luxurious sur- 
roundings as prevail on the usual dining 
car. A newspaper man, on the same train, 
told Mr. Wallis. Mr. Wallis made no dis- 
turbance with the waiters but he went to 
the kitchen. There he showed his badge 
and announced that he intended to make 
an inspection. 

He found, first, that the cook was working 


in a hot little compartment without venti- 
lation. Next he noticed that flies filled 
the compartment, attracted doubtless by 
the rancid smell of bad meat. In the ice 
boxes he found bad chops, slimy steaks, 
decaying vegetables. He asked kindly 
questions of the cook about the reason for 
it all, and learned that his particular 
dining car was on the home stretch of a 
long run out of Ogden, Utah, to Hunting- 
ton, Ore. The custom, he found, was to 
stock the car in Ogden and not to restock 
it again until its return. More than that, 
there were credit marks for the dining 
car conductor who served his goods so 
sparingly that he always carried the lar- 
gest amount of surplus. Mr. Wallis took 
note of the surprising amount of per- 
spiration on the brow of the cook and 
also of the frying pans into which it fell. 
He made a second inspection late at night 
and noticed the feet of husky Negro 
waiters protruding from blankets laid 
down over the dining car tables. Next 
day he searched for the blankets and 
found them — stowed away on shelves 
in the pantry above packages of food that 
the cook had left open! 

Mr. Wallis’s manners are the mildest 
in the world. Neither cook nor waiter 
nor dining-car conductor even guessed 
that he was shocked and indignant. In- 
stead of making a display of anger he was 
thinking out a way to clinch the legal 
evidence should he be called upon in court 
to prove what he had seen. He went 
back to his own car, solicited the help of 
some friends he found there, and had them 
look over the whole situation with him. 

Then, gently, he approached the dining- 
car conductor. He received some rather 
heated suggestions that his jurisdiction 
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was on the other side of a state boundary 
line some distance to the north. 

“All right,”’ he said softly, “I am sorry 
you look at it that way because I would 
have preferred to settle this matter quietly 
without bringing scandal upon the railroad. 
But | shall now be compelled to exercise 
that jurisdiction of which you spoke in 
my own territory.” 


PUBLICITY AS A POLICEMAN 


Now Mr. Wallis had been a newspaper 
proprietor and he had learned how to make 
a story into “news.” He knew also that 
there was no policeman so good as the light, 
properly turned on. So in a few days he 
had the newspapers handle the story. Mr. 
Wallis seized all the food, good, bad, and 
indifferent, in the dining-car lockers. 

“But it’s perfectly good food,” pro- 
tested the dining-car conductor. 

“But it wouldn’t be perfectly good food 
by the time it reached passengers traveling 
on your road in this state,’ replied Mr. 
Wallis. “How could it be,” he added, 
“when it is carried on the cars so long, and 
there is no ventilation in the kitchen 
and it is bound to be cooked with a liberal 
sprinkling of perspiration: ”’ 

The officials began to protest loudly 
and Mr. Wallis began to tell the story 
of the long runs that the dining-cars made 
without replenishing the food supply. 
Some of these officials challenged his 
veracity and he called upon his friends to 
tell of their own visit to a dining-car 
kitchen near the end of the usual run 
without restocking. The inspector at 
Ogden, Utah, who supplied the cars, con- 
tinued its service as it had been, and 
Mr. Wallis countered by confiscating all 
the suspicious food on all the dining-cars 
that came over the border into Idaho. 
But the passengers began to obtain en- 
lightening data about the actual situation. 
Women’s clubs began to send resolutions 
to the newspapers. 

Then the superintendent of the dining- 
car service came to Idaho on a visit of 
conciliation and fraternity — anything 
that Mr. Wallis might suggest the road 
would be only too glad to put into its 
plan of operation. And Mr. Wallis was 
ready with suggestions: inner screen doors 


for the aisles of the dining-cars and 
screened windows for the cook’s com- 
partment — electric fans, two of them, to 
play upon the cook’s brow and_ thus 
discourage perspiration; restocking sta- 
tions at points along the line so near 
together that fresh food always could 
be served. The railroad official readily 
agreed. Then Mr. Wallis suggested sani- 
tary cots in place of the tables as beds 


for the waiters, and added that a com- 


partment for the bedding could be built 
under the floors of the cars so that the 
bedding need not be stored in the pantry. 
This plan, too, was agreed on. The final 
point was that every Pullman porter in 
the whole train should be equipped with 
a fly-swatter so that cars from over state 
lines might not contribute unwelcome 
additions to Idaho’s very scanty fly supply. 
To-day, a ride in a Pullman car through 
Idaho is a perfectly sanitary proceeding. 


TEACHING BUTCHERS CLEANLINESS 


The proprietors of slaughter houses were 
another group that thought they could 
resist the demand for the new sanitation. 
Mr. Wallis looked the slaughter houses 
over carefully and privately in the dead 
of night. He wished to find out where 
the flies went to roost. In doing this he 
was stretching: the provisions of the law, 
for the national pure food law provides 
that only food which in itself is tainted 
can be condemned. There is no reference 
to the conditions in the plant in which 
the food is produced. But Mr. Wallis 
thought that if he could prove that the 
flies had a chance to roost on the hung 
quarters of fresh-killed beef, that would 
be reason enough why the slaughter houses 
should be torn down and built over. 

For several weeks he said nothing while 
he obtained evidence. His final conclu- 
sion was that almost every slaughter 
house in the state ought to have the torch 
applied to it and a sanitary, fly-proof 
building erected in its place. His biggest 
public move was against a meat company 
whose plant was located near Boise. Mr. 
Wallis had been forewarned that he would 
strike trouble here, for he had heard of a 
combination among merchants to oppose 
his work in establishing new standards 
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of sanitation in commerce. To offset the 
power of the fund which the merchants 
had raised to defeat him Mr. Wallis em- 
ployed a very simple expedient — he called 
in some women. . 

When he sealed up the plant of the meat 
company because of the filthy and in- 
describable conditions that were found at 
the slaughter house, he was quickly re- 
buffed. Mr. Wallis then gave the Boise 
Capital News leave to go ahead and print 
the story of what Mr. Fred. G. Taylor, 
one of the paper’s youngest reporters, had 
found when he made a secret visit to the 
company’s plant with Mr. Wallis and 
two women officers of the State Humane 
Society of Idaho. 

The story of what they saw was full of 
ugly and disagreeable details, but details 
that aroused the people. The meat con- 
cern promptly sued the Capital News for 
libel. Mr. Wallis came to the paper’s 
assistance by asserting the truth of the 
article and referring to ochers — including 
the two women — who could give evidence 
of its truth. The libel suit was hurried 
to trial upon the insistence of the defense, 
and the jury, at the trial’s conclusion, took 
only time enough to draw up a verdict 
in reporting that the defendant had won. 
The meat company had got enough of 
fighting —it learned that it did not pay, 
and, after its exvensive fight, it went out 
of business. 

Mr. Wallis next moved over to a neigh- 
boring town and found a_ hard-working 
beef, pork, and sheep packer at work on 
his supply of beeves. Several quarters of 
dressed meat were hanging in a storage 
room — covered with roosting flies. The 
clothing worn by the men was filthy. 

“What are you going to slaughter next?”’ 
Mr. Wallis asked in his meekest and least 
belligerent manner. 

“The sheep,” replied the meat packer, 
pointing to a pen in which were a dozen 
fat sheep. 

“You might as well spare yourself the 
trouble,” Mr. Wallis remarked, “because 
| am going to close your place up and 
burn all the meat | find in the storage 
room. It isn’t fit for the market and 
isn’t going to reach the market.”’ 

The meat packer had never heard such 
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threats before. He could not believe 
they were in earnest, so he went ahead 
and killed not only the sheep but a half 
dozen hogs as well. Next morning Mr. 
Wallis returned and began to put state 
seals on the doors of every room in the 
slaughter house after locking the door 
shut. He carted off all the carcasses he 
found in the place and made a bonfire of 
them. When the proprietor protested 
he was told he should have acted upon a 
tip made out of the kindness of the sanitary 
inspector's heart the night before. But 
to-day he owns a fly-proof slaughter house 
in which every appointment is of the latest 
sanitary design, and all the townspeople 
point to it with pride. Similar results 
were achieved in Twin Falls, in Grange- 
ville, and two or three score of other cities. 


THE DAIRY CAMERA SQUAD 


Mr. Wallis soon found as much to keep 
him busy in the dairies as he had found 
in the slaughter houses. The farmers 
laughed at him a little, so he added a 
camera-squad to his inspecting force. He 
took pictures of clean farmhouses and 
clean dairy-houses and sent them to the 
newspapers, and other pictures of dirty 
dairy-houses and dirty farmhouses and 
sent these to the newspapers, too. 

He realized that it would be a long and 
tedious legal proceeding to force farmers 
through the courts to keep clean cow 
barns, whereas the fear of publicity would 
quickly compel them to do so. The fear 
of Mr. Wallis’s camera-squad became a real 
one in the rural districts. His pictures 
of well-kept farms gave ideas to the 
owners of badly kept farms which they 
sought to emulate. 

For the technical, scientific proofs of 
evil Mr. Wallis could never gain much 
respect. Instead of capturing samples of 
milk and taking them to laboratories to 
have them tested and then commencing 
court proceedings after the receipt, days 
later, of highly technical reports, Mr. 
Wallis made a simple ruling as to milk. 
It was that any bottle of milk at the 
bottom of which sediment could be found 
would be considered unfit for food. He 
would sally forth in the early mornings, 
mount the milk wagons from farms that he 
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knew were conducted without regard for 
cleanliness, and hunt for sediment in the 
bottles. 

If he found this sediment he would tell 
the driver to turn around and go back to 
the farm—carrying the sanitary in- 
spector along as a guest. In the presence 
of the farmer and his wife Mr. Wallis 
would dump the milk in the pig pen and 
tell the farmer that his milk would be 
treated that way every morning until it 
was free from sediment. 

If the farmers disliked him, the women 
of the state approved his work with em- 
phasis and nobody arose to dispute Mr. 
Wallis’s ruling. After two years of prac- 
tice without specific warrant of law, this 
procedure was given official sanction by the 
legislature, along with many other reforms 
that Mr. Wallis had accomplished through 
the issuance of edicts which had no other 
backing than the support of the women, 
a fearless press, and of a constantly en- 
larging group of enlightened men. 


“THE PURE FOOD GRAFTERS” 


Mr. Wallis’s work of clean-up was 
opposed in one town by a merchant who 
posted a big sign in front of his place of busi- 
ness that read, “The Pure Food Grafters 
Are in Town.” Mr. Wallis saw the sign 
and suggested to the merchant that his 
work was one that too vitally affected 
the people to be mocked at. The mer- 
chant would not take the sign down so 
Mr. Wallis had photographs made and 
sent them to papers in parts of the state 
where the new standards had ardent 
support. The merchant heard from the 
people and from the state’s attorney-gen- 
eral in a civil suit for criminal libel, which 
left him in no doubt as to whether his 
protest was popular or not. He pleaded 
guilty before Judge Gwinn, and was 
heavily fined. 

In the beginning of the period in which 
the tide of public support began to flow 
in Mr. Wallis’s direction, he approached 
a Federal judge who for years had been 
sending his prisoners to a certain jail. 

“That jail’s a sad place, Judge Dietrich,” 
said Mr. Wallis, “and | think it would be a 
fine thing if you sent your prisoners to 
another county and let me move all that 


are now in the jail over the county line 
as well.” 

Judge Dietrich agreed to the proposal. 
District Judge Steele was about to com- 
mence a trial before a petit jury in the 
same county. 


LOCKING PRISONERS OUT OF JAIL 


“Suppose you invest your petit jury 
with the inquisitorial powers of a grand 
jury,” suggested Mr. Wallis, “and let 
them make a tour of inspection with me 
through the county jail.” 

The trip was made, the jail condemned, 
and within an hour every prisoner, whether 
state or Federal, was on his way to a new 
jail at Wallace, Ida. Mr. Wallis put locks 
on the condemned jail to keep prisoners 
out because it was an unfit place for 
human beings to inhabit! 

When county tax-payers complained 
because of the expense of keeping prisoners 
in another county, Mr. Wallis invited 
them to come with him and look over the 
jail. After a visit to the place nobody 
remained who cared to protest. Mr. 
Wallis burned up every bit of bedding — 
everything but the steel cages and bare 
walls of the building itself — before assent- 
ing to the return of the prisoners. 

The movement spread through every 
county. Instead of dirty jails in the 
cellars of court houses, Idaho is now 
building new jails — and court houses to 
go with them — the new jails being up on 
the roofs where the prisoners can always 
be assured of light and clean air. In 
the larger counties, where separate jails 
are needed, the most modern sanitary 
arrangements are provided. 

Mr. Wallis looked over the poor-farm 
of the state and found the aged men and 
women sleeping on hard, uncomfortable 
beds — bought from some man who had 
made a lower bid than the others in com- 
petitive bidding. - He declared that one of 
the purposes of sanitation is to give persons 
a better chance to live in comfort and that 
those old people could not live in comfort 
on the hard beds. The superintendent 
of the poor-farm did not care to risk an 
encounter with him. He bought new 
beds and saw to it that they were built 
for comfort as well as for stability. 
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Mr. Wallis found that one of the hard- 
est problems in food reform was to make 
a pound weigh sixteen ounces. Much of 
Idaho’s butter came in from states that 
lay to the eastward. A “pound” that 
weighed more than fifteen ounces was 
rarely to be found. Mr. Wallis started 
prosecutions and the dealers replied that 
they sold their butter by the package and 
not by the pound. Mr. Wallis appealed 
to the women again. He asked women 
in all parts of the state to buy butter — 
and to obtain receipts showing that their 
purchase represented so many pounds. 

He started prosecutions again and this 
time, when the familiar defense of the 
dealers appeared, he exhibited the receipts 
from all parts of the state. The dealers 
found they were fighting a much more 
formidable opponent than Mr. Wallis 
himself — the aroused housewives of the 
whole state. Mr. Wallis soon afterward 
was able to ship large wholesale consign- 
ments of butter back to the makers while 
the dealers in Idaho looked on in meek 
approval. Butter now comes into Idaho 
in pound packages of sixteen full ounces. 


TWO INSPECTORS IN ONE 


The local dealers, when ordered to destroy 
foodstuffs that were in violation of the law, 
complained that mail-order houses in the 
East could compete with local merchants 
without any such harsh restrictions. Mr. 
* Wallis found the freight warehouse through 
which mail-order goods were distributed. 
He put his seals on such goods as he found 
in the warehouse but the attorneys for the 
mail-order people immediately threatened 
injunction proceedings against him on the 
grounds that he was interfering, as a state 
officer, with interstate commerce. Mr. 
Wallis thought thirgs over and took a 
train for Washington. He told his troubles 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and re- 
ceived an appointment as a Federal in- 
spector under the pure food law, to work 
without pay. He also received a box full 
of Federal seals. In the dark of the first 
night after he returned to Idaho, he ripped 
off all his state seals and put Federal seals 
on the mail-order goods he had seized. 
He then opened the goods and took samples 
for bacteriological and chemical analysis. 
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The mail-order people, of course, sued 
to make their injunction permanent, but 
Mr. Wallis replied that they were not 
dealing with a state inspector at all but 
with a representative of the National 
Government who had found baking powder 
from Chicago with arsenic in it, extracts 
from New York that were sadly mis- 
branded, coffee from Chicago that was 
mostly chicory, and “burnt peanuts” 
from Pennsylvania that were coated witha 
poisonous shellac. The suit was abandoned, 
but Mr. Wallis went on to tell the people 
all that he had found in the mail-order 
goods: turpentine that had been adul- 
terated with kerosene; lemon extract that 
contained no demon juice at all; gall-stone 
cures that were compounded from a mix- 
ture of olive oil and Seidlitz powders! 


MISLEADING DRUG LABELS 


Next, he attacked the dangerous patent 
medicines. He warned the people in 
bulletins of the danger in headache cures 
and of the fact that the amount of heart- 
depressing drugs stated on the label to 
be in every wafer was often only a fraction 
of the amount actually contained. He 
warned the people, too, that manufac- 
turers were evading the purpose of the law 
by printing on the labels technical chem- 
ical terms for poisons of which the public 
has become suspicious.. He warned them, 
for example, that on four popular brands 
of headache cure the coal-tar product 
“acetanilide’”’ was disguised under the 
technical designation “phenylacetamide,” 
and that “phenacetin,” another coal-tar 
drug against which the people had fre- 
quently been warned, was appearing in 
headache cures under the new name of 
“acetphenetidin.” The people of Idaho 
had learned to accept Mr. Wallis’s word 
on other things and they heeded his warn- 
ings about impure drugs and fake head- 
ache remedies, and the druggists com- 
menced stock-taking and cleaning the 
banned goods off their shelves. 

Mr. Wallis made his annual report for 
last year a document which the farmer 
and the merchant alike would read. 
Handling all sinners with mercy, he still 
brought forward enough examples of 
what was good and what was bad practice 
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in every form of commerce to show the 
buyers what to look for and the sellers 
what to offer if they would keep public 
confidence. He illustrated the report with 
cartoons and photographs until it became 
a popular book for the fireside rather than 
a report for state archives. 

And by the firesides it is read. Mr. 
Wallis believes in the public conscience 
and never tries to move faster than the 
people will follow him after he has put 
his case before them. Once the people 
failed to arouse themselves against a 
restaurant where he had found boxes of 
prunes that were worm-eaten and boxes 
of tea in which spiders had made their 
nests. He learned that the restaurant 
was patronized almost entirely by com- 
mercial travelers. He carried his case 
to the commercial travelers at their next 
state convention and then went with 
committeemen from that organization 
through all the restaurants that were 
patronized by them. The managers 
might have felt that they could defy Mr. 
Wallis, but they did not feel that they 
could defy their own patrons, and they 
made over their entire plan of kitchen 
procedure to meet their approval. 

A canner in Utah mocked at Mr. Wallis 
when he told him that his product was too 
rotten to sell in Idaho. So one day, when 
Mr. Wallis found some slimy tomatoes 
in the market in Idaho, he traced them 
to a wholesale dealer — Mr. Wallis never 
believed much in punishing the retailers 
of canned goods — and through the codp- 
eration of this wholesaler he gathered two 
carloads of the tomatoes from stores in 
Idaho and condemned them. The canner 
in Utah went at once to Boise and asked 
permission to ship them back to Utah to 
save the cans and boxes. Mr. Wallis 
figured that the cans and boxes were not 
worth it, but the canner insisted, so he 
consented. When he got back to Utah he 
gave out an interview in which he said that 
Mr. Wallis had condemned none of his 
goods. So Mr. Wallis ripped off his state 
seals of condemnation and put on Federal 
seals, believing that, if he let the goods go 
back to Utah as agreed, they would be 
made into catsup and sold again. When 
the canner received the goods in Ogden 


he found a Federal inspector there to see 
that every can was actually dumped and 
destroyed. The canner made a great 
outcry — but the goods were dumped. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AS SANITARIANS 


Mr. Wallis’s latest plan is to stir the 
high school pupils into a vital interest 
in the problems of municipal sanitation. 
He has offered three cash prizes for the 
best essay on how school children can 
coéperate in the work of keeping Idaho’s 
towns sanitary and clean. The essays 


are to be read at the graduating exercises ° 


next June. Then the winning essay in 
every school will be sent to the state 
superintendent of schools and the best 
three will be chosen for submission to 
judges who will pick out the best of all. 
This essay will be published in an edition 
of more than 125,000 copies and will be 
distributed by the state to every home in 
Idaho. Exercises in honor of the winner 
will be held in every school, and the book 
will be read as the most important part 
of the programmes. Three years ago he 
distributed 75,000 of his famous “Fly 
Book’ to the school children of Idaho. 
Mr. Wallis told of his work at the last 
convention of the Association of State 
and National Pure Food Inspectors and 
was promptly elected president of the 
organization. In this new capacity he is 
seeking to force amendments to the pure 
food law which will give Federal inspectors 
the same jurisdiction over the premises 
in which food is prepared as they now have 
over the finished food ¢ roduct and which will 
make it more difficult for food adulterators 
to indulge in label-faking and evasion of 
the law by using strange names instead 
of well known names,for dangerous drugs. 
In Idaho, Mr. Wallis has demonstrated 
again what Dr. Victor Dowling proved 
in Louisiana, what Dr. Charles T. Nesbitt 
proved in Wilmington, N. C., and what 
Dr. John R. Williams proved in Rochester, 
N. Y.— that a courageous and resource- 
ful public officer can clean up a community 
or a commonwealth by “dramatizing” 
his appeal for popular support in such 
a way that it will get newspaper publicity 
as well as the respect of the sober- 
minded people who mould public opinion. 
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ADE at Home” Expositions 
have become popular as ef- 
fective means of arousing 
local interest in municipal 
progress and, incidentally, of 

obtaining publicity for cities. Believing 
that such an exposition would be valuable 
in stimulating trade in Racine, Wis., the 
Commercial Club of that city recently held 
a successful exhibition of home products. 

After careful preparation and personal 
calls, the promoters of the “Made at 
Home” Exposition at Racine opened their 
campaign of education by publishing in the 
daily papers an alphabetical list of all 
goods that are made in Racine, and the 
names of the manufacturers. They used 
every precaution to list every such article; 
and the number of manufacturers they 
found, of whom their neighbors knew 
nothing, was a revelation to them. 

An “exhibitor’s agreement” was mailed 
to every manufacturer, besides a map of 
the floor space of the building and its 
gallery. In many cases the managers 
found it necessary to make a personal call 
upon the manufacturer to convince him 
that he owed it to the city as well as to 
himself to show his products. This, in 
itself, was a large task, but it proved well 
worth while. 

The merchants of Racine resolved to 
give a 5 per cent. discount to all out-of- 
town visitors who attended the exposition, 
and coupons were issued to every retailer 
for this purpose. To make the adver- 
tising as far-reaching as possible, adver- 
tisements were placed in the daily and 
weekly newspapers of all the surrounding 
towns. The local papers, every day for a 
week before the show, printed a half-page 
special advertisement. An interesting ser- 
ies of articles appeared under the heading: 
“An Imaginary Trip through the Made-in- 
Racine Exposition.’’ This series was con- 
tinued day after day until all phases of 
the exposition had been described. 

Every day of the week that the exposi- 
tion was open was set aside for some special 
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RACINE’S ““MADE AT HOME” EXPOSITION 





attraction. Monday was Governor’s Day; 
Tuesday, Wisconsin Day: Wednesday, 
Kenosha Day; Thursday, Milwaukee Day; 
and Friday was Racine Day, when all the 
schools were closed and the children ad- 
mitted free. On Saturday, many manu- 
facturers closed their shops so that every- 
one might avail himself of the opportunity 
to visit the exposition. 

The main hall of the exhibition building 
was divided into 108 spaces, in four dis- 
tinct sections. The booths fronted on a 
long middle aisle that ran the length of the 
building. These booths were of two sizes, 
and the prices for them were fixed at $15 
and $20, respectively. The balcony was 
laid out in 64 spaces of two sizes that 
rented for $10 and $15, respectively. 
This moderate rental put the price of 
space within the reach of all exhibitors. 

Many of the exhibitors. offered special 
attractions at their booths. In all, 
200,000 souvenirs were given away by the 
two hundred exhibitors. The Commer- 
cial Club handed out 20,000 booklets on the 
“Made at Home” Exposition, giving the 
name of every manufacturer in the city 
and the article he manufactured. Soft 
drinks, ice cream, cigars, etc., were sold at 
the concessions; and meals were served 
in the balcony. No outside attractions 
of any kind were allowed in the building. 
Everything was from Racine. 

More than 65,000 people were admit- 
ted to the building; and, as this figure is 
far in excess of the number of people who 
live in Racine, the exposition evidently 
attracted many visitors from beyond its 
limits and spread its advertising influence 
over a wide area. 

Since the exposition, the merchants of 
Racine have had’an increase of business 
that is beyond their expectations; for not 
only are the Racine people buying in 
Racine, but the people from the neigh- 
borhood in every direction are bringing 
their trade and their money to pur- 
chase the goods that they have been 
taught to know. 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


TWO VIEWS OF SPOKANE, WASH., PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE SAME HILL IN 1883 AND IN 1913. 
SPOKANE’S POPULATION INCREASED FROM 300 IN 1883 TO 104,402 IN IQIO 

















such as ordinary kitchen ranges, 

room heaters, crucibles for the 
melting of metals, the heating of steam 
boilers, etc., by means of a process known 
as surface combustion, is now being placed 
upon the market, following the solution 
of several problems by Dr. Charles E. 
Lucke, professor of mechanical engineering 
at Columbia University. 

The surface combustion process involves 
the thorough pre-mixture of the air and gas 
in the proportions necessary to supply ex- 
actly the required amount of oxygen. In 
other words, the air and gas must be prop- 
erly mixed before the gas reaches the fire 
zone. Laboratory experiments show that 
the new apparatus will give, for long periods, 
the same result as a Bunsen burner with 
only half the consumption of gas. 

Before it is possible, how- 
ever, to understand the meth- 
od, it is necessary to know 
something of the problems 
that are met in burning 
gas. There are two import- 
ant sources of loss in the 
ordinary burning of gas — 
one due to the heating of 
excess air and another due 
to incomplete combustion. 
The length of a gas flame 
indicates the length of time 
it takes for the gas to reach 
the necessary amount of air 
to result in ignition, 
and some of it never 
obtains it, but is dis- 
persed into. the at- 
mosphere without 
burning. By the sur- 
face combustion sys- 
tem the gas is first 
mixed with the re- 


p RACTICAL gas-burning apparatus, 
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SURFACE - COMBUSTION 
GAS BURNER 







A NEW GAS BURNER 
THIS SURFACE-COMBUSTION BURNER USES 20,000 
CUBIC FEET OF GAS AN HOUR, AND HEATS A LARGE 
STEAM BOILER 


HIS 





quired amount of air and so ignites, with- 
out bursting into flame, as soon as it 
reaches the fire zone. Thus the combus- 
tion is entirely independent of the atmos- 
phere into which it is discharged, and the 
burning of it can be carried on behind 
layers of solid granules, in the crevices be- 
tween them, behind plates of any conveni- 
ent form, or with any similar devices, which 
thus obtain the temperature of the prod- 
ucts of combustion, and radiate heat. 

But when air and gas are mixed in the re- 
quired proportions before delivery to the 
fire zone, the combustion is instantaneous 
and, therefore, explosive. The result is 
that the flame tends to travel instantly to 
the point of pre-mixture and thus away 
from the fire zone. The one way to avoid 
an explosion, therefore, is to deliver the 

gas mixture from the pipe at a 
speed higher than the normal 
speed of flame propagation. 

It may help in the under- 

standing of this to explain 

that flame travels through 
explosive materials at a 
given speed, according to 
the nature of the material, 
whether it be a solid, a 
liquid, or a gas. If you set 
*, fire to a train of powder the 

{ flame will travel through it 
at a known speed which 
never varies, whether the 
train be a fourth of an inch 
or four inches wide. 
It is obvious, then, 
that the pre-mixture 
of gas and air re- 
quires that the mix- 
ture be delivered to 
the fire zone at a 
speed greater than 
that at which the 
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THAT IT OCCUPIES IN THE 


flame could travel back into the mixture. 
The result, ordinarily, would be that the 


mixture so delivered 
would burst into 
flame on reaching the 
fire zone and blaze 
out likea blow torch. 
This, however, is 
avoided in the fol- 
lowing manner: The 
mixture is delivered 
at a high velocity by 
means of several 
small tubes or holes, 
and then it strikes a 
bed of loose grains of 
white alundum or 
broken stone. This 
serves as a baffler - 

that is, it retards the 
velocity of the mix- 
ture until it drops to 
the velocity of flame 


FENDER IS HERE 








MODEL OF 
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OF THE MOTORMAN’S KNEE 
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AGAINST THE 


propagation. 
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THE FENDER IN OPERATION 


DROPPED AND HELD FIRMLY TO THE SURFACE OF THE 


ROAD BY PRESSURE FROM A SET OF SPRINGS 


A NEW FENDER FOR STREET CARS 
POSITION THAT IT OCCUPIES WHEN THERE 
LEVER THROWS IT INTO 


IS NO NEED TO 
THE POSITION 


When this happens the mix- 
ture ignites and burns without flame, con- 


verting the baffling 
granules into a radi- 
ant screen. 

The air for the pre- 
mixture of the gas is 
provided by means of 
a small blower or fan. 





NEW STREET 
CAR FENDER 


HE street-car 
fender here 
shown is an 

improvement par- 
ticularly because it is 
thrown into opera- 
tive position by the 
mere pressure of the 
knee of the motor- 
man, which leaves 
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KEEPING THE CORD OUT OF THE WAY 
A LIGHT AND SIMPLE DEVICE THAT PREVENTS TANGLES AND THE BURNING OUT OF FUSES 


his hands free to operate the brakes and 
power lever, and his foot free to clang the 
warning gong. In inoperative position, 
the lower part of the fender is held 6 inches 
from the ground, but the pressure of the 
motorman’s knee against the releasing 
lever causes the lower half to drop to the 
road surface, against which it is pressed 
by the power of two springs, so that it will 
pick up the object it strikes. 


CORD HOLDER FOR ELECTRIC 
IRONS 


VERY user of an electric flat-iron — 
and these users are rapidly growing 
in number — has been delayed or 

bothered by the heater cord getting in the 
way of the article that was being ironed or 
of the iron itself. By a new device most 
of the annoyance and trouble is elimin- 


ated. This device consists of a jointed 
rod, with a clamp by which it can in- 
stantly be attached to an ironing board or 
table. The arm is pivoted at the lowe 
end with a spring that holds it in an up- 
right position, and the cord is looped over a 
rubber-covered “V”’ at the top of the arm. 
The spring is so adjusted that it will hold 
the cord up taut without imposing the 
slightest pull or drag on the iron. 
DEMOUNTABLE MOTOR TRUCK 
BODY 


HE period during which the costly 
power mechanism of a motor truck 

is kept idle while the body is being 

loaded is now gradually being realized as a 
waste that can be remedied. Particularly 


is this so in the delivery service of depart- 
ment stores. Several great department 
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stores in New York 
and Chicago, for ex- 
ample, now use 
trucks having de- 
mountable bodies, or 
trucks having bodies 
into whose interior 
loaded racks may be 
quickly slid. This 
eliminates the time 
that was formerly 
wasted when a truck 
stood at the receiving 
platform while sev- 
eral hundred pack- 
ages were slowly 
loaded aboard. Now 
a truck runs up to 
the loading platform, 
its empty rack or 
body is replaced by 
a loaded one, and 
in a few minutes it is 
away again on its 
journey of delivery. 
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HOW A TRUCK BODY IS DEMOUNTED 
THE BODY IS MOUNTED ON WHEELS THAT ROLL IN 


THE CHANNELS AT THE 
BACKWARD OR FORWARD 


SIDES, AND IT 


BY THE 


WORM GEAR IN THE CENTRE 


IS WORKED 
POWER-DRIVEN 


the body of this 
truck demountable, 
but, when the re- 
quirements demand, 
it can also be power- 
dumped. It is de- 
signed particularly 
for warehouse work, 
in which one load 
may be of a bulk 
material that can be 
dumped at the end 
of its destination, 
and the next load 
may be one of a great 
number of small ar- 
ticles that must be 
carefully handled, 
in which case much 
time is saved by load- 
ing one body while 
the truck is away 
with a load in an- 
other body. 


By this system trucks are now averaging 40 MACHINE FOR SPRAY - PAINTING 


or 50 miles a day that previously never 
traveled more than 15 miles. 

The idea of the demountable truck, how- 
ever, is adaptable to many other kinds of 
business than retail trade, and a particu- 
larly interesting adaptation is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. Not only is 


HE painting of the bodies of boys’ 
express wagons is accomplished by 
semi-automatic means in the man- 

ner shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The machine is a motor-driven af- 
fair for spray-painting small objects. The 

















MANY BODIES 
THIS TRUCK CAN HANDLE A SECOND LOAD 
WHILE THE FIRST IS BEING UNPACKED 


ONE TRUCK FOR 
AFTER DELIVERING A LOAD BY DEMOUNTING THE BODY, 
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wagon bodies are 
painted one color in- 
side and another 
outside. Two. air 
brushes or spraying 
devices are used, 
one for each color. 
With the turntable 
revolving in the low 
position, the inside of 
the box is painted 
with one air brush, 
and then the table is 
raised without stop- 
ping it and the out- 
side of the box is 
painted with the sec- 
ond air brush. A fine 
dividing line is thus 
obtained between 
the two colors, and 
the work is done, 
both colors in one 
operation, in less time 
than it takes to brush 
one color on by hand. 

The motor-driven machine consists of a 
booth made of wood, glass, and galvanized 
iron, in which is mounted a zinc-covered 
platform that supports the mechanism for 
revolving and elevating the turntable. 
The turntable is revolved by an electric 
motor of 19,4; horsepower, and the ele- 
vating and lowering is accomplished by 


MAN 
ANOTHER SPRAY 
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AN AUTOMATIC PAINTING MACHINE 


WHILE THE BED OF A BOY’S EXPRESS WAGON RE- 
VOLVES IN THIS CABINET, AN 
PAINTS THE INSIDE OF IT IN ONE COLOR 
PAINTS THE OUTSIDE ANOTHER COLOR WITH 
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compressed air, the 
force of which is reg- 
ulated by two needle 
valves. An electric 
ventilating fan ex- 
hausts the fumes 
and vapors, caused 
by atomizing the 
paint, through a pipe 
to the open air. 


AN INGENIOUS 
STREET CAR IM- 
PROVEMENT 


SIMPLE but 
important 
device, re- 


cently developed in 
Montreal and in- 
stalled on the street 
cars of that city, is 
shown in the accom- 
panyingillustrations. 
This device is de- 
signed to take fresh 
air from beneath the car and discharge 
it against the electric heaters. An_air- 
inlet pipe, 23 inches in diameter, is 
placed under each heater. The difficulty 
of obtaining clean air from a source so near 
the street level as the under surface of a 
car has been solved by means of a dust de- 
flection box, which catches the dust and 


AUTOMATIC SPRAY 
AND THE 











WARMED AIR FOR TROLLEY CARS 
-THE AIR IS DRAWN IN AT THE FRONT OF THE CAR, PASSES THROUGH A CLEANING APPARATUS, AND ENTERS 
THE CAR THROUGH PIPES THAT DELIVER IT TO THE HEATERS 
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discharges it back 
into the street, while 
the cleaned air circu- 
lates through the car. 
An obvious merit 
of this system of ven- 
tilation is that it util- 
izes to the best advan- 
tage the forward 
motion of the car to 
create a current of air 
—a much more effec- 
tive method than the 
use of the overhead 
ventilators for this 
purpose. 
LARGEST SINGLE- 
LEAF BASCULE 
BRIDGE 


HE longest and 
heaviest single 
leaf bascule 


bridge in the world 
has recently been 
built for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad 
across the Calumet 
River in Chicago. This 
bridge is 235 feet long, 
and weighs more than 
4,000,000 pounds. It 
is counterbalanced by 
a counterweight that 
consists of a huge block 
that contains 1,100 
cubic yards of con- 
crete. 

The bridge is so de- 
signed that it is per- 
fectly balanced in any 


position. All that the 
machinery operating 


it has to do is to over- 
come the friction in 
the bearings on which 
the structure rests. 
Electric power is used 
for the operation. The 
net weight of the steel- 
work, or superstruc- 
ture, is estimated to 
be 3,000,600 pounds. 


THROWING A_ SWITCH 
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THE BASCULE BRIDGE OVER THE CALUMET RIVER 
IT IS 235 FEET LONG, BUT IT IS RAISED AND LOWERED BY 


IN CHICAGO. 
ELECTRIC CONNECTION. THIS 
PROJECTING ENDS OF THE 


CONTROLS AN 
THE 


THAT 
BRIDGE CARRIES TWO RAILROAD TRACKS; 
RAILS SHOW AT THE TOP OF THE PICTURE 








